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» V 

• d 

This bdok was written with three basic objectives in mind. The first 
objective was to point out to educators the critical need for provid- 
ing every American student with a polyculturai education.* 
Polycultural education is defined as those edjucjitional experiences' 
which the school provides that enable students to better appreciate 
and value their own ethnocuitiiral dimensionj and the ethno- 
cultural cji^^f^sions of others. Every American . is poly- 
cultural, having many ethnoculturd dimensions, for examf^le,, 
white-Irish-Pentecostalr Yankee, ' Native AmericanrSeminole-ife- 
male-FIoridian-urban, black-southerii-Protestant-rural, Chinese- 
biiingual-Californiaa^male, Mexican-multilingual-Catholic-mid- 
westefnV A collective understanding and valuing by every 
^.^^A^^S^an of these diverse dimensions could be a powerful force 
tor moying Ahiericans to higher levels of human understanding. 
. And higher levels of human understanding are needed if we are to 
resolve many b^the human conflicts which threaten the chances of 
."^ humahisu(i equity and peace. 

A second objective o£this book was to point out th^ responsi- 
bility American education has for educating its student clientele to 
high levels^f international ethnocultural literacy. That responsi- 
bility ought to include tlieloffering of Ivell-conceived, well-imple- 
mented, and well-evaluated polycultural prografns. 

The third objective of this repofrroi^to suggest to educational 
jristitutions step-byrStep organizational approaches for developing 
and implementing polycultural educational programs. 

I have taken the liberty to coin the terrti "polycultural,"Jns^ead 
of using the*often-used term "multicultural." This was done to takb 
the issue of ethnocultural edutation beyond the limitations of race, 
' as historically has been the case. It is (ime that education begin the 
, . task of teaching other ethnpcultural dimensions, such as, religion, 
geographic residence, gender, political vieW, socioeconomic status. 
All these dimensjons are interrelated knd are increasingly coming 
into play in the world's drama of human -survival. The election of 
Jimmy Carter to the Presidency of the*United ^tates of America 
broQ^t. tbe i5owfer, of polyculturism into sharp focus. Pr'esident 
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Carter was elected, through an effective coalition of white 
southern Baptists, northern and southern blacks, regional rural 
populists, feminists, ethnic blue-collar workers*, Jews, Irish, and 
many disenchanted Republicans, Historians may recdl the 1976 
election 4s the year Americans of the Norths South, East and West 
united, their diverse ©thnocultural dimensi6n§ for a common collec- 
tive cause, our nation's heaJinife;. ^ - ' ' 

^ut^America[, and American education In particular, 'has far to^ 
"go. After more than three decades 0/ marches, protests, and racial 
hostilities we .still find ourselves miired in the, manifestations f)f 
dehumanization: i:acial conflicts in desegregating schools, Molotov 
cocktails through the windows of black neighbors, rapidly se^rat- 
ing central cities and suburban communities, rioting in penal insti- 

*'tutions, rioting oh our military installations. These ugly patterns of 
hujjian Qonflict can be seeh day after day, year after year the world 
over. We 'are witne'ss- to the hostilities between, Protestants and 
Catholics in Ireland, in West Asia we see raging conflicts between 
the Moslem- Arab countries and Israel,, and in East Asia we are wit- 
ness to' a long-stan3ing ideological conflict between the People's 

, Republic of China and the Soviet Union, We sense the volcanic ^ 
erupiion abouj to occur between the blacks and wJiites of .South 
Africa.^ We observe our own nation and find patterns of prejudice 
among whites, blacks. Native Americ^lns, Mexican Americans and 
other oppressed ethnocultural groups. These are a few of many 
reasons tWt underscore a need forpolycultural*education. ^ 
^-Bm where, wheh, and how do we begin our systematic quest to 
break' century-old patterns of. human conflict based *on 
ethnocultural considerations? I ^believe the logical phcb to begin 

Iresolmion of these prpblems is through our educational institu- 
tions, \We mu§t institutionalize systemic prAblem-solving ap- 
proaches now if we expect to leave a legacy of lasting human undef- 
staodin§,and peace to the generations to come. 

In arming the need, for polycultural educatioK, I am advocating^ 
comprehensive institutionalised ioterdisciplinary approach to cur- 
riculum development, I am not advocating more of the same of 
what has been labeled multicultural or pluralistic educational'ap- 
preaches to curriculum. What I am advocating is the development 
^of curricula that hel^s.each student develop an international 
ethnocultural perspective: a'frame of reference beyond the anthro- 
pologfcally-derived phenomena we have come to know as race. In 
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presenting the case for polyciiltural .education, I am addressing 
more^than just the traditional , potpourri 'of disconnected 

■etfmooiltural hero-worship oriented history courses. Polyculturai 
education will be ad<lressed in this volume as both process and 
product; inte'rrelatei^and integral to the total educational cur- 
riculuin of the orgahTzation, The emphasis in this report, however, 
will be limited to the, administrative development and maintenance 

^of a process as a means to achieving the desired en^l product: a 
polyeukural curriculum. No attempt will be made in this boojc to 
address specific day-to-day classroom teaching materials; media, or 
^methodiologies. That ground has already been thoroughly plowed 
by scholars— IDr. James A. Banks, Dr. Albert Swartz, Dr. Jean 
Grambs,0ndothers. . • • 

I have presented the citse for polyculturai education, we have 
^the choice. and the challenge to make polyciiltural education a 
reality for Americas most^ precious res'ource,' our children and 

^ y^uth. * Although this in itself would- not be enough to cure 
centuries of na^npant racism and other dehumanizing "isms" that ^ 
perpetuate world conflict, it could be a major step in the process of 
arresting a jl^ease. Perhaps the.'urgency of the challenge was best 

/•reflected in the following statement by a long-time proponent of 

^ apartheid, Rhodesfa's Prime MiniW Ian Smith, "We liVe in a 
worFd of rapid change and If we are to survive in such a world, we 
must be prepared to adapt oorselves to change';.* 

There must be change if the phenomena of international human 
understanding and worM peace are ever to be realities for people 
jon this planet. And change will occur if people are re-educated to 

. ne w leve ls of unde/sjanding one another. Hopefully, in our 
energy-exchanges with cine another, we will come to deeper under- 
standings of ourselves, -knd with that new self-aWareness find better 
ways to live on our ever-shrinking planetary world-neighborhood. 
.Polyculturai education could ^e, 'one of the keys to1>etter Ufe 
chances in ^ our ,world-neighborhood,^ The phenomenon of 
polyculturai understanding cannot, and must not, be abandoned to 
chance. / * ' 

' . Robert L Williams 



»Rigert, Joe, "Rhodesia's Whites No Longer Talk of Holding Out." Minneapolis 
.'5/tfr,.November21.1976. * ^ \ . ' Z ^ 
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MAKING IT HAPPEN • 
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A multiplicity of terminologies has 45een used to define educa- 
tional approaches for a| pluralistic society. It is unfortunate, that 
these approaches have the mefting-pot ^heojy as (heir premise, 
PolyculQiral educatfon rejects the melting;pot tljeory and its subli* 
minal racist objective of melti/ig away the cultures of one ethno- ' 
cultural group into the cultures of another. " - v , 

- folycultuial education, from a planetary perspective, might be^ 
voiced as education to enhance and. preserve all the ethnocultures 
of "humanity. It embraces the idea of multicultural education as 
proposed by. the American Association ?College$* for , Teacher 
Bducatioiv , ' ' * 

Multicultural educatiou is education which values cultural pluralism. 

Multicult ural education rejects the vie*w that schools should see k-to— 

melt away cultural differences* on the .viewl that schools shouicT 
iperely tolerate cultural pluralism . . . cultural pluralism rejects both 
assimilation and separatism as ultimate goals. Instead, multicultural 
^ education affirms that scl\ools should'be oriented towanHhe cultural 
* enrichment of all children and youth through^programs pointed fo 
, , the preservation andextension o? cultoral alternatives,* < . 

.Cultural plur^ism, multicultural education, and polycultural 
education all embtace two common ideak: (1) A jtate of equal,^ 
mutual supportive coexistence between ethncafcultural ^oups, and 
(2) one planet of people of diverse physical a/d cultural characteris- 
tics. Basic^to ^jie acceptance of these ideals is the bejief that evei^ 
person respects his or her ethnooultural identity an3 e^ttends the 
same respect for* the cultures of^Sthers. This positio^n suggests 
certain implications for educators and educational* institutions. 
Harry Passow brings these implications into sharp focus: 



'The . American Association^ of* Colleges* for Teaclfec Education. "Statemenr to 
Se^ve 'as a Guide for Multlcujturd Education." AACTE BjilUtin, \ 91 A. ^ 
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While schools must certainly do a far more effective job in the basif 
skills areas, an education for a culturally pluralistic society must have 
a broader focus which deals with affective and cognitive develop-, 
ment, with personal and interpersonal skills, and with an under- 
standing by the individual of who he is and bow he relates to others.^ ^ 

* Polycultural education has been defined in this book as that 
. process or that product which enables a student to achieve higher- 
level ethnic, cultural world perspectives. We are de'fining 
Tpolycultural education as both product and process. It is a process 
in that there is intellectual interaction among students, teachers, 
and parents. It is a product in that thereris a specific program design 
(curriculum) which prescribes specific learning activities involving 
students,''teachers, and parents. <^ ^ 

But polycultural education,*more than either process or product, 
should be ^viewed as a liberating tool, which enables one to be more 
effective in eradicating the contritions of pppr^ssion frpm society. 
Sekou Toilre,* President of Guinea, ^Underscores the potential of 
polycultumlism as a liberating tool iri his definition of culture: 

. By culture we mean all the material and immaterial.wjorks of al^t and 
^ * science, plus knowledge, manners, education, mode oC thought, be- 
^^viors, and attitudes accumulated by the'^people both through and 
by virtue of their struggle for freedom from the hell.and domination 
. of Nature. We alsa include the result of their efforts to destroy, the 
^ deviationist politics — social systems of domination and exploitation 
through the productive processes of social life."* 

A . polycjiltural curriculum is defined as «a set of prescribed 
student experiences provided through the school and world ccfe- 
munjdes. This definition transcends the traditional definition of 
curriculum, derived from its Latin origin, meaning a course qf 
studfy. This is because the world toda^isan ppen classroom. Tele^r- 
sion has made possible the direct study of oth'er wrld culi^r^sJ, 
Educational institutions need only to tap this, great reservoir j^bf^ 
knpwlejjge to make polycultural curriculum, a reality for ev^ry'^ 
American student. '.'^v ^ 



\ 'Passow, Harry. '"New C(trricu!um for Ethnic; ScYiOdi^^qual Opportunity Review^ 
^:jfunel97$, / ^ ' ^ » o ■ > v . 

*Tcjure, Sekou. "A Dialectical Approach to Culture/' Patt-A^i^h^it/n. (Edited by\^\ 
^ Robert Chriiman and hlathan Hare.) New York. The Bobbs-M^^c|lI Co., Inc.; ' 
; . 1974. p. 55. / ' ' , m 
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In making polycultiiral' (flirriculum jiappen, several precepts 
come to mind: ' ." ■ 

^Precept !: Th£,PolycuHural Curriculum. Should Delineate 
aPrescrii^edSet of Educational Experiences J 

Such a prescribecTset* of educational experiences should be derived 
from: (1) Clearly delineated objectives, (2) content authenficated 
from the racial, ethnic, and cultural clientele served, (3) meth- 
odologies appropriate 'to theVacidl, ethnic, -knd cultural clientele 

• served, (4) contemporary and historically validated materials, and 
(5^ a student-teather-parent evaluation process. 

NotededucatorDr.James A. Banks states: . • 

^ Vital echnic studies program^ should enable students to deriVe valid 
. . generalizations about the characteristics o£ all America s ethnic 
groups, and to learji how they are alike.and different, in both their 
• past and present experience's ... to hglp. students develpp, what I 
^all, ethnic' literacy and to grasp the significance of ethnicity withih 
Amerfcan life, ethnic stutiies must focus on higher level concepts 
■ and .generalizations and not discreet facts about isolated Heroes and 
' * contributions.' < , ■ 

■ Precept 2: The PolyciilturM Curriculum Should lnc,lude 
the Discussion of Contemporary International Topics as . 
a Meltns of Teaching Concepts and Generalizations 

The recent* oU embargo 'in West Asia and its international 
sociopolitical conse-quenres is an" excellent subject for classroom 
discussions at^-the^secondary- level. A word of .cau"QnL The sus- 
tained interests of the students will be in direct proportion to the 
-.interest-raising content in tjie materials and the enthusiasm of the< 

■ • teacher. > . ^ » , / ■ ^ ' ' 

. Precept 3: A Polycultural Curriculum Should Provide the 
Staff, as a Team, the Flexibility to Plan Interdisciplinary 
Team-Teaching Approaches 

,Tem'-teaching approaches should be planned, around contempo- 

>Baiiks. James A. "Teaching forEthmc literacy: A Comp?'^yg Approach." Swm/ 
^Education 37:743, 747; December;1973. 
' ' ' * - • ■ . . ' " ' . 

* ■ . • 12- ■ ■ . ' - 
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rary topics, issues, eideas, modes, of inquiry, and generalizations. 
These should connect subject matter areas 3uch*as science, Ian-* 
guage arts, mathematics, ^nd social studj^s. For esfumple, the oil 
embargo, might be the connecting tqpic for an.^interdisciplinary 
team-approach involving the econorpics class, the language arts 
class, the themistry -class, and the political science cla^s. The eco- 
nomics class might address tlv? nomerfclature of the inWft'national 
economic system, exploring JpW if is posjiWe that a few Western 
nations coaitrol the flow of g/ods^and services around the world. A 

/mode 6f'inq\iiry might cdftei* around the statement that three 
million whites in Africa dpoy a very high standard of living,- while 

.fifteeffuSillion blacky on'me'same continent exist essentially in ego- 
nAnic slavery. The language4^{s (^ass might explore the reasons 
wKx^n^ish is the international language or examine- the influence' 
of English iii {Promulgating* European values and attitudes among 

^ oon-Eiaropean^nations. The chemistry class might address the^oja- 

" sequence^ of the oil embargd on the reduction of fertilizer jjroduc- 
tion in Western and African nations. The political science class, 
might explore ',tlie sociqp^itical impact of the oil e.^bargo on* 
Am^ricaiv jnultinational corporations pperating in newly de-' 
coloni^d countriel 5uch as Angola and IVfozambiqiTe. 

Precept 4:*The^ Polycultural Cti^jfUlum Should Bean 
Integral Part of the Organizdttbk's Total Educational 

' ' ' • ' •. : ^"(, 

Precept 5; The Polyoultural Ciirriqulum Should Pr^iiiae 
forThor^ugh^ClassroomOiscussionsofEthnocuhural 
']Diff0ir:epce5, andEthnoculturalSJniild^ " . 

In-jpJ]j^cia:Ssroom discussions of^ethnocuitural differences, the 
students should Begin to^^explcye and clarify these self-directed 
questions: • . « . r ' ' ^ ' 

. • Who-amI? ' ' ^ u ^ 

* • What are myethnic, racial, and cultural roots? 

♦ How can I me§t my sociopontical responsibilities as a citizen?,^ 
> • How, can I prevail over the conditions th^t occasion my oji- 
pression? • . 

. Fthnocultiiral rdle models should be discussed as they relate to 
cultural differences. The students of an English literajfure class 
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might explore the works of Ij^ngston Hughes^ In focusing on^ 
ethnocultural differences, the students would be interested in . 
Langston Hughes as black'poet. Classroom discussions would in- X 
elude an analysis of black culture as it influenced his writing style, 
syntax, use of black idiom< and o^^her .literary dimensions that 
characterize his works. Ifi classroom ^discussions on ethnocultural 
similarities the students would explore the profile and the works of 
Langston Hughes as poet. Here the students would read and recite 
^he works of Hughes bm focus on the literary genius that is 
characteristic of all great poets. 



.Prfcep't 6: The PolyculturatCurriculum Should Pro^^ . 
Opportumtiesjor Teacher^ and Students to Detwlop ^ 
\: Pe^sonal-lntereshFocused Ethnocultural Curricula , ' , 
Materials* J . < ' - . 

Personal-interest ethnocultural curricula materials~Tiave great^ 
potential for teaching and learning. One example pf these^materials 
Is the episode unit Episode units are short story vignettes about 
' the everyday experiences of the students, Tfie subject for the epi- 
sode unit should be selected by the' students in collaboration with- 
the teacher. Episode units can *b^ developed, around sdch thejnes 
as: ^ . _ - * * 

* • What it is like to walk in th'e shoes of a Mexican migrant worker^ 

• The day-<o-day experience of a white family in'Appalachia: 

' • Ablackfamily in a predominantly white neighborhooa. « 

• 'a Native American family in a large city, , - 

' Development of episode units can be a rewarding experience for 

* - students, teachers, and parents. Oi^ ethnic community group in an 

urban school system asked to be involved with students and 
^ teachers in their search for validated historic-dl background in- 
formation that was to -be" included 'in the episode units. The ethnic 
group, expressed concert^ that well-res.earched historically validated 
materials be used since poorly validated materials, they^felt, would 
% only serve to reinforce negative stereptypes^.The search yielded 
unexpected positive results, A university in Ohio was found to 

* hav& the world's most extensive cbUection of ethnic materials for 
the particular ethnic group under 'study. Once the ethnic Con\- 
munity ♦group deceived the background materials requested from 

ERJC V . . i4" 
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^the university iayOhio/'a series of study^-discussions were 
. ^ * Scheduled. The ethlnic group after studying the materials, invited 

thedasstoom teacher into the group sessions/Specifi&conc^erns ^ 
* and suggestions from the.group*were shared with the classroom 
. tea3cher..Thc teacher/student-ethnic group involvement in addition 
.to improving communication between these r^o groups facilitated 
, the ethnic group's gefteral support for the episode units developed. 
^Harry tassow underscore^s a soi^nd rationale for the use of episode 
materials: . • » . , 

* * By vdidaring the child's Experiences and feelings, the school tells the 
\ ' * child'tha the knows something and that he is worth something.^ 

i Pmept 7: Human Resources Should Be Properly Allocated 
to Devehfrl^olycultural Curricula Materials 

. Orga nizations considering the ^development /rf-polycultural currir 
cula materials such its the epfsode unit slioutd^ allocate, the necesisary 
human resources to acc6?hplistr the task. Organizations should- 
' Jdentify a tea^of professionals, preferably petsons already in the 
* .organization. These persons should, be assigned -full-time role 
, responsibilities for- the design, developmelnt^ field-testiitg, imple- 
^* mentaaon, and evduatiog of^polycuhural curritula materials. Al|^^ 
" persons' assigned such respdnjsibilities should be knowledgeable or * 
the following materials: . . 

The tAis-iducatioh of the Negro by Carter "G. Woodson 
! • Teaching Strategies for the Social Studies: Inquiry, Valuing & Deci- 

^ j/V>«^Altfit/«^ by James A. Banks ' ^ „ * ^ 

' Teaching the Black Experience: l^€thodr& Materials by Janxes A, 

• Banks . • ' 

I • Or/Vff /tf/Awer/Vtfw by H. Brett Melendy 
\J ■ • Occupied America: The Chican/s Struggle Toward Liberation by 

■ Rudy Acuna < ^ ' - . 

r ^ ^ • 'New yHforld Beginnings: Ine(ian Cuhures in the Ajntricas by Olivia ^ 
* ""yiahos • \^ ^ , 

• .Strdngefs in the Land: ?atterhi^ American Natiorialism 1860-- 

i92^ byJohnHigham- , ' 

^. • The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics by MkhaelNovak. 

• Rootj by Alex Haley " . , ^ * i 
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Precept 8: The Polycultural Curruulum Should Prhvide 
Opportunities jfbr Classroom Discussions of Conteoiporary 
Leadership FLole Models 

Hero-Study sjibuld be used as a means to classroom discussions of 
contemporary leadeg^hip role models. The emphasis in such dis- 
cussions should be^ the methods employed by these role models 
to improve the human condition for oppressed peoples and society 
in general. A fewlssues are suggested for class discussions: 

. • The implications of the lettuce and grape boycotts for Chicano, 
migrant workers^ ^ V*".* 

• The implications of affirmative action and seniority for op- 
pressed minorities. • * 

. • Who is providing leadership to provide better housing fot'^op- 
pressed people? , ' ' . 

• The impact of black mayors on American politics. 

^r^—- W hat shou ld— be— the -posicibn— of^ppr^ssed pe o ple on 

metropolitanism (condition of. suburban* political 'control of" 
J • centralcity government)?^ * ^ 

• • Shouid> oppressed people be concerned about -the medical- 
Science techniquejofcidning? 

Topic .issued sucfi as tbe«e can help- each student to develop, 
higher level ethnocultur^ wojrld perspective^. . , * ^ 

Precept 9: A.PolyMiiural Curriculum Should Provide 
LeamingMxperiences .1^ Enhance the'Ethndoultur/il Self- 

Xoncept of Eviry Student ^ , ^ 

■» ' ' , . 
Educators should remember as a guiding principle that we are first, 
teachers of students— all students. Hence, great preparation and 
care should be taken in the selection and use of polycultural curri- 
cula materials.^ Classroom discussions should foster unity and not 
division among ethnociiltural groups. • ~ 

The teacher should at the same time cultivate, in all student^ 
higher levels of ethnocultural awareness. Educators and educa- 

'ponal organizations have a responsibility for providing* their 
students with opportunities to achieve higher level ethfiqcultural 
perspectives. These opp&rtunities can be provWed through a 
polycultural curriculum. It is time that educators begin making it 
happen! " ' ^ . ^ . 
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"OBfeANIZING THE POLYCULTURAL. ' • ; ' - 
tURRICULUM • 



••• ^ ' 

A quality polycultural. program will include in its organizationdl 
stnicturef * . * ^ * . ' 

' 1. . A concise organizational statement ctfp^hiiosophy 
U 2. A clear delineation of goals and objectives ' - 
3, jA delineation of the assigned tasks and responsibilities 

necessary to aghifeve the stated goals and objectiyes . 
*4 -The timetable (or achievement bf the g(^s and objectives", ^ 
' 5. The process and procedWes to be followed in carrying out the 

— — asg igne d 't a sks : ^ 

*The criteria to be used in the assessment/evaluation or^ner 



program . - 

7." The budgetary resources allocated to implement jhe program. 

' TheMeveiopment.of a souftd-philosop^hic organizatipnar state- 
ment should be,con»^^ered the first and perhap$ most critical step . 
in the organizing process, ^is is because philosophies, in addition 
to influencing the behaviors of professional^ in the organization; 
liave^also served to 'influence the organizational development of- 
goals and' objectives. Historically, oi;ganiza^ions h^^e generally 
ignored the need to develop goals and objectives designed to help 
students develop polycultural world perspectives, And in too^many 
instances where goals and objectives were'developed, these were . 
developed on faulty philosophic rationale. One example that chines ^ 
to mind is the way many qducational institutions have attempted to 
address the issifeofreligious observances in the schools. ' 

. - time after time, and holiday after holiday, educators and educa^ * 
tional .institutions have implemented sectarian observances, in vio- 
latioh of the principle of separanon oT ehurcK an.d state. With the 
U.S.vSupreme Court decision,' /l^/«g/<?« v. Sfhempp -Murray, June 
1.063, theNCourt rtiled that public school educatprs can tea^ch about 

. reUgions through the academic curriculum. :A.*scjiool m^y sponsor 
the study about refigions but may not teach % religion or impose a^^ 
particular view. And here is where.many educational institutions : 
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' have errefl. In holding retigioas observances where attendance is 
required of all students and whefe t|ie musical selections presented 
reflect one dominant religious view, a sublitfiinal goal-objective 
icon is projected". Iji some^ schools that "icon is* Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant. In some schools that icon i$ AngloSaxoli Catholic. But 
what about the other religious views represented inu those same 
schools? No single monolithic icon (whether 9f race, religion, 
any p;her ethnocultural dimensions) should be presumed by educa 
tors to Be a universal mCdel on which to develop curricula offering 
for all ethnocultural groups. . . 

* Any 'philosophic statement on which a polycultural program is 
devefoped should clearly state the organization's, position on the 
issue of cultural pluralism. There has been unnecessary confusion 
in the ranks of educators over definitions of pluralism. Top ofteii U 
pQorly-conceived multicultural programs have resulted^ih confu- 
sion bvef definitions. Tlie. American Associatio'n of Colleges A)r 

Tf^pr^^r F*^"^^*-*'^" Hefmed multicultural education as educa- ^ 

tion which val^ues plurdism. Itis interestjng to note that the isSue of 
pluralism ^ever t>een 'considered' important enough to be 

^ defined by*th(fe diverse ethnocultural groups of the^natiop. Plu- 
ralislrj has been d^fihed by too many edu6ati(5nal institutions with 
the notion of ethnocultural minorities-being absorbed into the cul- 
ture of the predominant European culture. But if the same defini- 
tion derived frpm the mafolrity group were applied to the' wo rid at 
large, Europearts \yould be absorbed into the predominanti^orld 
culture that is nDn-Europea(i.,This is fiot to argue the desirability of 
one posijtioh over the other. >55^hat is needed is a cjoser examination 
by educa^onal ' institutions qf the ways in \chich definitions are 
developed. *These definitions should' reflect more equitably, the . r 
student ethnpculturalfgroyps servecj by. educational institution^. 

Qr^at.care shoulcl be tiken.in developing tKe organ izatiorfal 
philosophic statement .since it» is," in principle, the qrganization^s 
first expression of forma), commitment tcathe implementation of a 
polyculturalcijrriculum. it. is also the basis for the organizational 
framework on which * the polycultural curriculum will be / 
^developed. But here a, cautiq[n is advisable: organizational st;pucture 
must neVer^b'e allowed to becpme^an end in itselt/for that would , 
undermine the humanistic rationale for polycultural education. Or- 
ganizational structures should be de.veloped to .transcend the limi- 
tations too often inherent in. organizational charts an^ PERTS. In 
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- " the final analysis, these are at best conceptual images cin charts. But, 
images on charts, are secondary in importance. The most essential 
ingredient for implementing polycultural programs is people! 

f The talents of students, teachers, administrators, pjfrents, and lay 
citizens should be put to work in developing the organizations 
philosophic position for pplycultural education. .However, the . 
^ adoption of a philosophic statement by a board of education will 
" not in itself, ^nsure the implementation of that position. A state- 
ment of policy (based on the philosophic position ^e* the orga- 
nization) 'will need to be developed by the organization. The. 
regulations will be needed to.insure th^ Vplementation of the or- 
^nizations* policy. A strong .policy statement can facilitate 
ethnocultural sensitivities within organizations, particijilarly ifcom- 
i mittees meet to evaluate and recommend learning materials for 
adoption by the organization. A strong policy statement can 
registeft a clear message to tej^tbook publishers and other ^duca; 
tionat suppliers. Current nationwide conflicts over wh ich4earning 
materials shall or shall not be used in schools are likeiy to escalate^ 
Until there are clear federal, state, and local institutional policies for 

. , • ethnocultural educj^tion. 

. frhe philosophic statements of organizations will vary from orga- 
nimioh|[o organization, depending upon the needs of the student 
ethnociJikal .groups- served. But every polycultural curriccdum 
should address ^uch fundamental issues as the roles and achieve- 
ments of ethnocultural groups and their contributions tb American 
and world history. Every polycultural curriculum should address 
*the presentation of factual information on .the human injustices 

^ perpetrated. Every polycultural curriculum should be. designed to 
dispel in the teaching-learning process racist/sexist niyths and 
racist/sexist stereotypes! * ^ - • - 

Gene;j:ally speaking, an organizations commitment to the imple- 
mentatiati of polycultural curricula will be reflected in a numberpf 
ways. TTie obvious sighs to the would-b\skeptic are the following: 

1. Clearly Delineated Goals and Objectives ^ \V' . 
^Jin%xample: ^ ^ ^ ' . V' 

A polycultural program will be established for school' district X to 
-educate ,st\Ji.dent^ for life in a polycultural community, a 
polycultural nation, and ^.pplycultural^lanet. ' ^ 

Er|c ■ " , 19 ' 
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\ -An^xampleofaStikement o^Objecrives: - 1 _ ^ | 

. a. The polycultural program will focus on grade levels K-^ 12. ' 

b. Content emphasis will be on the life experiences of Ethnic' 
groups A and B for grade one and cultural'^ro,up C for grade 

s^^ven. * ' . • , ' J r r ' 

c. An interdisciplinary team approach will be used to focus, for a 
•period of X weeks to expl6;e contemporaty issues as they rejate 
' to racial, ethnic, and cultural groups. The^ubjqct-areagrdups-to 

be involved are: chemistry, mathematics, language arts, social 
studies; history, and political-science. j ^ / ' 

d. .A faculty cpmmittee will be organized to ji^velop criterik for 
assessing the polycultural materials and programs for the dis- 

* trict. • ' ^ 4 * . •„ I / * • * 

\. The goals and objective^ for po\ytultural programs will be^an la- 
teral part c^f the goals and objectives for the total organization. 
(. The polycuftural program will serve all Students and will Involve 
the total organization staff. \x ^ / * ' ' I 

g. Tacultx in-service educa,tioi> willi>J pjro viewed to increase faculty 
— ^ — tliK^icMgn/ im pkmemftHOftr-and-^esiment^ 

polycultural materials; * » •/ 7 

h. Jhe ilolycultural^ program is expected tql be fully implemented 
' ^ . by X .date at a CO jt ofY* dollars to tht organization. 

2. , A Statement offommitment by the Organization td 
* T)4^6Utp Relevant teaming MUteriah / 

' This, position suggests the Use of minority ethnic feathers in the 
' development of-such materials and strongly suggests' the' involve- 
^ .^ent of community in the development of such nikterials, J, Y. 
%l^reland, Area .Suj>erfntendent; Atlanta Public Schools, under- 
scor^this3>oint: ' * , / 

^ It has only been./ecently that we've ^lad textbooks which had pic- 
. I tures to Which minority children could rel*a. Butf^there is still a'la<jk 

" of realness in the books, although this is to hh exi)e^ted because the 

'\ l , ^ persons writing these materials have a difficult jtime writing about 
* • ^ something they haven't experienced!^ 



'Moreland, J. y. ''History Texts Seldom Pla^ Bi^ck Feats 
~ Twin City Qotirier,.VthvxL?sy\^y\91^- , / 
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3. EitablishiniaPMil'TimeRole'PosUionof 
. Coordinator for PolyculturakProgratns 

• The coordinator must be responsible for insuring th^ developj- 
mental aspects of a polycultural curriculum. Once the implementa- 
tion phase is underway, the program mus^ be mqnjtored to insure 
the smooth coordination of all program components.^ Several 
specific strategieS'^e suggested for a coordinator of polyculxural 
programs: 



Briefiijgs with the administrative officers (orginizatibn staff ana 
planning staff) should'fpcus on the accompli^hmeric of object 

rives. ■ i " l' 

Coordinating the activities of a staff-appointed |Ste6rihgcomjni t- 
tee. The steering committee would provide counseil within the 
organization. j/ * j 11 • I 

Coordinating ih^ activities of ad hoc writing comjnittees to' 
^develop polycultural materials. The critical variables fpi^the se- " 
lection of members to a writing committee are phuosophic- ' 

^ -jr. :u : /.--I ^J.l: \M - ' 



^ x)ncntationand function-orientation (task or advisory) ; 

^ A word . of caution — persotid conflicts between members on ; 
working coflwnittees often result in diffused energies, fnistfation 
for iridividuaQs on the co^nxnittee, and failure of a committjie to ac- \ 
complish its task. Ideologic antagonists should never be assigned to 
the Same xrdmmitteq. Explosi\ce contbinations are: *task prientar 
tiooists and advisory orientationists, decision-making-tby-^nsensuj^ 
advocates, and those who find it expeclient to follow direcnohs al- 
ceady prescribed by others; integrationists and- separatist 5; tradi- 
tionalists and change-agents; and cultural pluraliits ,aricl*pan- 
' nationalists. * , 1' 4 i 

' , We would underscore the^need for xiauffon in t W seK Ction pf^ 
pejrsonnel to ad hoc working committees. Time and perscf^ip l com- ^ 
mitment of committee memB^rs.to polycultural education khould'^ 
be the overriding criteria for the selection of personnel to the 
working committees. Where time is a'critical factor f6r ^^qmpletio^ 
of the. task, it is imperative that the committee mejnbefs' cpme in» 
roll up their sleeves, and 'get to workf Productivitv^s ^iii^inished 
when comjnittee members engage in Jengthy ph bsophic argUr 
,|nents anS^jd^essions. The coordinator s major action in the 
working committee is to hold the committq^jfo its ic$isk until com* 
pletion. . . ' >^ ^'^ 
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"'fhlcborc(inatorVfol^$^^^^^ ' * 

.red tape'that characterized traditional organizations, Since the coor- 
dinator s role-position is fundamentally a catalyst-for-change posi- 
tion," it is essehtial that (t enforcement power. This can be ac-j^ ' 
complislied in a numbervbf ways: ^ . ' ' . 

' a. ' A strong organaational policy statement *\ 
b. Direct access t^ the hea^T administrative officer of the organiza-- 

tjon . 
. ** - c. Direct access to other administrators in the organization who 
have responsibilities for the planning, supervision, and imple- 
mentation of the polyculturalcurriduium 
d " A well-definea job description (loosely defined )ob descriptions ^ 
can be a sou|:e of frustration for the coordinator and confusion 
for others wifh whom the (oordinatorn^st wor^*, 
e. A job tide wfth teeth ' • " . ^ 

f:. Adequate "bfdget , " ^ * 

The major funct&h of-^he c^oprdinatdr is £0 engineer the progra- 
matic design for M' p^lycxAtural cilrrfculum.- While the task's for ^ 
implementation will be shared with 6thers in the ofgamzation, the 
coordrnator's' function 'is to synthepe all''e6fltributions m?(t the_ ^ 
"road ipap."The road nwp.should cM^neate all roles-admmistra- 
torS, supervisors', consultants, and teTc*hers. Ir should define com- - 
mittee action (Who? When? How? How oft6n?). Behavioral ques- 
tions such as ihesa imply the necessity for behavioral-onented 
criteria-fojLasSBSsing a_polycultUral curriculum. Without criteria, 
and 5tatemenl^ of end products, there can be httJeTtreaningfuhTT- 
assessment oflthe programs. The objectives of the organization 
must be stati^'il. in language that describfes the behaviors of the 
learner. .SugK* behavioral language can hejp the organization to 
analyze the effectiveness ofjhe'curriculum. i 

4. ' A Timetable for Itnplirnentafion ^ 



5, A Budget Provided with Local Organizational Funds 

The polycultural 'curriculum, to be successful, must have adequate 
financial resources for continuity. Effective programs>:annot be 
properly'desigAed where funding Is tenuous and inadequate. Ot the 
three commitments (verbal, written, and financy|budget speaks 
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Progrdm Validation by the Ethnofultural Clientele 



Served 

The efficac^^of the test for polycultural program? is its support and 
aceeptance by the eth'nocultural clientele served. Educational insti- 
tutions, are frequently criticized for poorly-implemented 
ethnocultural programs. Some critics assert these programs are not 
scholarly and do not measure up to the academic standards de^^ 
manded of other subject-area disciplines. Other critics assert the 
tneffec4 weness of such programs. Such charges, however valid they 

• may seem, cannot be substantiated without aclearstatemenf ofbe- 
h'avioral criteria. Where there exists no such statement there is lit- 

- tie the organization can claim, either as success or failure. 

. Ethnocultural groups are demanding greater participation in mat- 
ters surrounding the operation of educational organizations. Their 
demands^ include the way polycultural programs are concep- 
tualized, the way they. are designed, the manner in %vhich educators 
' imf)lement'them, as well as salaries and othej* riewards. At the heart 
of these controversies lies a fundamentally unresolved issue: the 
evaluation oCthe educator's performance. One orderly resolution 
of this cWemma lies in the e'stablisliment of educational objectives 
, for the Organization and the deliheation of them so that learner- 
" behaviors Can be demonstrated, *' /^"^ 

* A wellrimplemented program for Chicano studerits could be 
assessed in terms of demonstrated neecls being met in areas of bi- 

\ linguai/biantlirareJucation- A relevant polycultural curriculum for 
Native A#ierican students could be assessed in terms of a declining 
7— drop-out rate, increased academic achievement and graduation. A 
report by the National "Study of American Ii^dian Education con- 
cluded that with^few exceptions, the cuiSriculum provided^ Native 
Americans in educational^institutions is the same curriculum pro- 
vided to other students^Tftis, according to the repor?, is due to the 
" influence of state curriculum guidelines, uniform teacher-educatjqn 
prpcedures, standardized texts, certification regulations,* and pre- 
vailing teaching trends in the education of minorities. The false, un- 
derlyinf'assumption is that the n^eds of all oppressed minorities, 
are the same as the majority. Native Americans have persisted in 
holding on to their own traditions despite the po.verty of many on 
ci-^reservations and in thecities.- ^ 

Native American leaders assert that the curricula purported 
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pjiblic ed.ucatiori^^^trtutions reject and ignore tlie hexitage^of th^ 
Native Americ^^iid despite the^vailabS^fty of cbpimercial mat| ^ 
terials, most 'elementary grade-level students expedience a cuft 
rfculum l|n\yihj^*ttie past of Native Americans. A program that^ 
mentions NatiV^,!^inericans only at Thanksgiving has one message, 
in order to ii^geed in the system, f^Iative Americans nlust , 
denounce their identity, pride, and^elf-determination. , 
PoIycultural»C,&ricula directed to meeting the heeds of iSlative 
Americans sho^ci lay fifeavy .emphasis on the history and culfure of 
Native Americas — according to^Native American educatorss Such 
^curricula shoulQy help.ail students and faculty deal with the racial 
stereotypes relating to Native Americans. The materials mijgjjt 
focUs on the multiplicity of tribal cultures. Parents and lay citizens 
.should be involved in the development of sucj^ materials so^;^hat 
there is '"^support from the Native American communities of'-cHe^ 
students, and clientele served. Finally, the National Studjr. of 
American Indian Education advises that educational institutions * 
must recognize the responsibility of Native Am^ericans to define 
-^svhacis-or4s-ftot:^oed^or-Native-Ameriean^ 



Educational institutions can anticipate irmitinuing criticism from ^ 
racial, ethnjic, and calturd groups'. 'Th^chools are failing to meet , 
the n&^s of our childreo!** will be thexry for soin^ time to come. 
Apd who is tOi^say this charge and others are false? We believe, the , 
institutional response to these charges lies in the establishment of 
behavioral objectives^fcy educational organizations. When the out- 
comes of the organization are stated in^a behavioral language that is 
understood by. ihe student, the teacher^ the parent, and lay citizen, 
all can deterrifihe together whether educational institutions have 
accomplished the stated goals. 

. 7/ Program Accountability 

N..,An^ accountability component should be included in any well- 
or^nized poly cultural program. It is important, that each unit of 
^ the curriculum achieve the Capacity to evaluate pupil performance . 
' . and staff effectiveness by performance criferla^ Fundamentally, this 
means a sharing of power by educational institutions, with com- 
munity ethnocultural groups. 

The critical importance of t^e philosophy statement can never be 
overemphasized. Wg^Jiave had the Emancipation Proclamation and 
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iW liedaradt)n of independence -for a long time, Tweity_ years 
have gone by since*the birth of the civil rights movement. Almost 
.thirty years haVe elapsed ^ihce the United Nations proclaimed its 
objective of promotii^ human rights for all. But the" violation of in- 
dividual rights Rationally ancfinternationally has escalated-^slavery 
and apartheid in South Africa and Rhodesia, massacres in Ban- 
.gladesh, mass executions in Chile, suppression^of political dissent 
initiations ruled by dictatorships, and racism in America. Histor 
has shown ^how violations of human freedom in ^pne, country ai^ 
repeated in another. Sla^^ery qyickly became an international insOr 
• tution. The cycle of racism appears to be self-perpetuating. These 
inhumanities will continue until educators, students, parents, ^d 
Jay citizens — nationally and internationally — speak out and ac^to 
prevent all maiJffestations of deKumanization. In American All}|ca- 
tidn we can tegin to act through the implementation of more |)ro-' 
gr^s designed to promote better human understanding. A;f)3e- 
ginning step would be the implementation of a polyculniral 
curriculum, ■ * * < * • 
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IN-SERVICE ^EDUCATIpN:' PANNING 



Multicultural skills are indispensable. If, that is, we are to " 

understand each other clearly in this marvelously pluralistic*land.* ' 
* • # « 

Polycultural Education, from an in-service education perspective, 

sKoUld be viewed as both process and product. The in-service 

education workshop should bd a, pro/essional growth "process for 

the participants. At* rhe same time, the* workshop as a proicess, 

should be directed toward' acf\ieving a specific end product, a 

polycultural curriculum. 

The in-service ""education workshop should be the facilitating 
mechanism for development of a network of personnel with 
polvculrural skills A netvyork of high l y skilled persons within an 
organization^ can pcovide the necessary leadership and tecfanicaT 
assistance to otherfiolleagiies in developing, using, and assessing 
polycultural learning niaterials. * ' * . • 

Five organi2atit)nal stages should underscore planning for<he in- 
service education workshop: ' ' 
Stage 1: Deciding the details for implementing the workshop. 
Stage 2: Communicating to workshop participants. * 
Stage 3: Implementing the workshop. ^ 
Stage 4: Evaluating the workshop. , ' , ^ ' 
Stage 5: Following-up the workshop. 

Stage 1 : Declining the 'Details . , ' 

*Once the decision is made by the organization to implement the 
workshop, a workshop planning committee should be organized. 
The planning conunitt^e should develop from needs assessment 
data, the goals and objectives for the'workshop- 



•Novak, Michael. "Was It A Case of Southern Chauvinism? Mtnneapoits Stat, 
November 24, 1976. ft, , ^ * . " 
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Xfuekample of a workshop gOal $tatement: 

The goal for the workshop is to provide- skills in developing ^nd 



^^^^ssing polycukural learning materials.-'^ 




An example of statement of objectives td accomplish thegoalr 

*1."=^50 tea^h^rs and 50 administrators' will be selected, one from 

^ each of the elementary and secondary schools. 
2. The workshop participants will exaipine lear^iing materials for 
racist, sexist,' teligious, and regional scereocypes/discortions, and 

^Participants will apply the organ i2aci(ih'y^lyc^lM»l^olicy and 
criteria to the ^elected teaming materials that are believed to be 
-biased. ' ^\ ' . , 

"4.* Participants v^ill develop skills in modrfymg learning materials 
■^so that these materials are QOt biased^^' ^ 

-v'Ksj,^:' delineation of ^vo/kshop goals and objectives should 
^J^^^d^ooS direction'Jor devdoping the workshop design. By 
worlcsbo^ design we mean- the sequence ofyactivitiqs by timetable 
that"is^gXt)ected'to oecur/from th^ ope/iing of theworkshop to its 
dosing. V^orkshop designs may be modified ipto a number of for- 
mjatf deprepding upon the number of participants, the logistics of 
jnoving%om large-group cliscussions'to small groups, thg length of 
>^ thc^prkshpp i's to be implemented (e.g., seven hours two 
\|ay^J==?JieavailabiHty^ consultants befpf^ and^ after the 

-v^orkshops, andxhe site <^tKe wor|f:sh6p. ^ 

.T^o^^ig^ are. basic to mo'st 'workshops. .They are the 
Cp'nsult^nt-Centered jJlodel and theJarticipgnt-Centered Model. 




,The Cohsul^ant-Centered Model is highly structured butallows^ 
uitle-e^^tUrtity for'^the work'shpp participants to do problem- 
/saving, activities. It is an excelleot modef where informationngiviiig, 
^Ky^ resource consul^ant'fspecialists is the. desired goal, ^any 
.'resource' consultants prefer this model' since the re^urce 
confultaat^can fulfill a commijiperit with a presentation to a large 
groups answer, a few question^, collect the honorarium,^ and be off 
anot5ei::workshop .in spme^^ther city. This is tfie least desirable 
^j^^ygijize the services of th^ resomxe consultant. Resource 
isuTtip^'should^be contr^act^d to' provide resource' consultative 
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assistance in the preplanning of the activities for a workshop; 
provide'' on-sit.e assistance throughout the workshop, at\d, at a 
minimuni, be advisor for a post-worksh6p briefing with the work- 
shop planning staff. Keep in mind, however, caution in using the 
resource-consultant in the Consultajcit-Centered workshop: be sure 
the contract fpr services includes the delivery of a prepared written 
statement or Remarks to be presented by thef consultant. This state- 
ment should be provided for the workshop planning committee 
well in advance of the workshop. Permission should be secured 
from the consultant to publish state^nt or remarks in any sub- 
^ sequent publication^ pf the workshop proceedings. v 
' The Gonsultant-Centered Model is based on a presentation: by 
Che resource consultant. The presentations are usually made before 
a large group. The presentation is usually followed by aquestiog- 
and-ahswer exchange with the participant audience. The large 
group is tlien subdivided into smaller discussion groups where the 
issues presented by the res^ource consultant are further ^larified. 
Resource consultants shoul3 be invited to be Motive participants in 
these small-group discussions. ^ ■ , 

An exampjeofa Consultant-Centered Model: - 

' 1st Hour A. Welcome ■ , , i 

B. Purposes for the wd|kshop detailed , 
. • * C. ' Charge to the particii)ants 

*D; Introduction of the consultant speaker 
* 2nd Hour " Presentation by consultant - . 
3i:d Hour Large-group interaction with consultant (question- 

answer exchange) . ^ ' j m > 

4th Hour Sntall-groiip.discussions (explore in further detail re- 
marks by consultant) ■ *^ 
5th Hour Large-group discussion 
6th Hour ^ Wfap*-up summary statement . . 

, Participant-Centered Model 
L The Participant-Centered Model offers' more flexibility for par- 
ticipant problem-solving activities. While this model offers great 
potential for promoting aspects of team-building, there are some 
liabilities and limitations that'plannmg staffs shq.uld be aware of. 
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One of the problems is in the psychofogy of^hurh^n interaction. 
P^cipat>t- Centered workshops^^eem to foster participant expec- 
tations, of gtoup consensus' decision-nj.aking. Problem-solving 
acrivi^es can sometimes \^ dfelayed where^gfoups encounter diffi- 
culties moving to closure on some decisions, Taskroriented w^lc- 
shop participants sometimes experience hi^h levels of frustration in 
Participant-Centered workshops, Thi^ is becaiise these individuals 
come to the workshop with the expectation of getting on with the ' 
task^. The group consensus advocates argue the rn^ms-of group ^ 
ownership in every decision and group consensus before the move- 
ment by the group from one problem-solving activity to the next. 

Both the Consultant-Centered "and the Par.ticipaht-jCeritered 
Models have great 'strengths arfd faring weaknesses, and', 
therefore, the utility of one moddl over the other is rie^the issue 
here. The important consideration in the selection of a^orkshop 
model should be th^t* of meeting the needs of the participants, 
particularly as these-relat^ to the goals and objectives of the ofgani- . 
. zarion. We, would suggest the following design for a workshop to 
address the application of polycultural criteria to selected learning 
materials: » * ' - 

* ' *. ' V, Tme 

'Activity " # ' > • ' - * Allocation 

* ^V. Workshop participants get acquainted. ¥ 5 Minutes 

II. Workshop moderator summarizes for the participants the or- 

' ganization's philosophy, policy, and critetia regarding 
• polycultui^ education. All the materials to be summarized by' 
' the workshop moderator should be in the folders provided for 
each participant well in advance of the workshop. 20 Minutes 
" • i ^ * * 

III. The large group may than, be subdivided. Each of the smaller 
^groups should the(i be assigned selected learning materials 

against which the participants are asked tp apply the organiza- 
tion's philosophy, policy, and^criteria regarding'polycujtut^al 
learning materials. • 4 Hours 

The selected learnmg materials m^y be from textbooks, news 
articles, /editorials^ br(^chures, pamphle^ts, or 
magazines/iournals, * ' 
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SuggestedStrategies: 

a, Racism and^exism in Learning Materials 

An excellent document to pave participants study is A Time for 

, Courage: The Story of the Declaration of Independence by Esmoad 
Wright, The participants migh^ be asked to read th^ook through 
first and then apply the drganjzation s philosophy, policy, and cri- 
teria to the material in the book. The participants shbuld be asked 

^ to write down specific pomis showing whether the materials under 

" study met or failed to meet the specified criteria. 

. ^ In examining A Time for Courage, participants should do the 
follpwing: , ' ^ , 

• ,1, Examine the nacionaliVtic imagery, . * 

2, Note the elimination of first or list riames^ for some of the 
, ' " ' characters in the story, , , - - 

3, " Assess wl^ether the characters are treated equitably and whether 

the characters are treated as persons or objects. • ^ 

A/ Note. the et haocuitifi ^l values projected:. 

, i, CompeTition: Is it a Native American value? 
' ii. Do the children who are prejudiced learn what's wrong 
With being prejudiced? 

iii. Does 'the boy whcr says "I hate to waste my breath on a 
^ " girl — especially an Indian" learn what is wrong with the 

, , racism and sexism of that statement? ' 

iv, Dbes the story present, any positive aspects of Native 
Americans? 

b. Racism and Regional Chauvinism in Learning Materials 

Aek the participants to read through the following paragraphs 
pointing out (usii^g the organization's philosophy, policy^and cri- 
jceria) examples of racial,, religious, and regional chauvinism. Then 
have participants discuss reasons why these, quotes should or 
should not be usedin classroom teaching and learning activities: • 

One of the strongest manifestations of the new ethnicity in 
American life is the support t^e solid South gave Jimmy Carter 
November 2, TheVSouth is still conservative, a Reagan advisor 
recently said, 'but^felood ran thicker than ideolggy this year. The 
South went Democratic in 1976 for ethnic reasons, 

Tom Witkpr, the esteemed columnist, stresses the cortjiection 
between hhnself ^nd Jimmy Carter: "I can detect in Jimmy Carter 
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what 1 long ago recognized in myself — an indelible class sense,, in- 
^ grained in us while growing .up in the South during the Depression 
and fundamentally unaltered by later affluence/'^ 
i ^ The question, 'Who is Jimmy Carter?' is a complex one that was 
partly answered by the voters November 2. The question, 'Who are 
southern Baptists?' is an even more complex dne that now requires a 
sp^^ciaif if necessarily partial answer in the context, recent goings-on 
] ilt the Baptisr Church of PlainsrG^orgia. ^ - * 

The incident at Plains has been at le^j parti y\ racial no matter that 
' blacks have a^ttended service at the church for years. No m^uer that 
* the person ^rim^ily involyed^is not a Baptist, rjfo matter that he is 

not a resident of the community. . 
^ As racism and ratfe prejudice are prominent features in America's 
body politic, so they are besetting sins in the^^life of American 
• churches in general and of Baptist- churches in the S6uth in 
particular. Rac^m is evil: it is nevertheless endemic p America. - 

^ It is endemic in the North as well as the South, in ^urban Detroit as 
well asTutal peorgia, in the obscenities of Earl Butz as well as the 
^bs^eni ties of Lester Maddox and in the silk-stocking high churches 
as well as the 'blue-overall s low^churches. 

It may be remembered, moreover, thatv Southern Baptist Deacon 
Jimmy Carter would «ot be President-elect if it had no^ been for the 
overwhelming support of his black Baptist brothers and^isters.*" 

c, Tieligton and the Separationof Church and State\ ^ 

"Have^tlj^ workshop^participants examine program de^gn sam- 
ples of school-sponsored holidj^y assembly dramas or musical 
concerts. Ask, the participants to ^issess^ the musical selections, 
scripts, and readings against the following principles: 

*1. A school may sponsor the study about religion but may not 

sponsor the practice of reitgion. 
2. , A school may expose students to all religious views but miy not 

impose an>rparticular*view. ^ 
.3. A.schpdl's approach to religions is on^ of instruction, not on^ of 

indoctrination. 

4. A school shmijd study what all people believe but not to teacAa 
student wh2« to believe. * ' * ^ 

5. A school's approach'to religions is academic, not. devotional. 



*Nopak. 



**Valentine, Foy. "Perspective oa Southern Baptists.** MinneapoUs Tribune^ 
November 24. 1976. * . * * ' -^^S 
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. The suggested examples cited ac^ but a few of the many ways for 
applying criteria against selected le^ing materials. Orgaoizations 
committed to-polycultural efforts cAi insure the effective assew- 



ment and monitoring of such learning jriaterials through a w«i^ 
conceive d^et of criteria and a skilled staff. * , 

-It should be noted that there are educators who question t^ie 
wisdom ujf establishing criteria for polyculturd learning^natenals. 
. The/ are the educators who accept without question tfieir responsi- 
bilities for developing and using content criteria, but who are the 
first to feel imposed upon when asked to take steps in seemg that 
^learning materijds are nonoacist, nonsexist, nonreligious, and 
aonregional. We would argye the position that ^ofganizations 
should establish a uniform set of criteria, i.e., content ^nd 
polycultural combined in one instrument, and that all professionals 
in the organization receive in-service training in the application of 
thatmteriatoaillearnin^iiaterials. v . * 

Sometimes^rofessionali^educators engage in unnecessary in- 
tellktualizing as a Way of avoiding cpntroversal issues. One na- 
tional consultam advocated the coloring book as a medium for in- 
troducing certain histd^ical as|)ects p6 NatiS^e American cultureito 
* Native American children. A traditionalist-o;ient>d^confultant 
argued against using coloring fec^ks on the. principle that s^ch 
liooks y;folated basic principles gftlt^discipline. Both were speak- 
ing from-ethnocultural perspective*. The proponent for the use of 

• coloring'books was; a Native Apierre^n, the opponent was.a non- 
Native Ameri£anf , CWf^; . ^ iJ-i^V^ 

Who is to saV Which of the two^piisUi^ns is mOre valid? Orte thi ng 
, is clear: controversies sitch aTthese sfibstantiaie our contention that 
Veil-defined criteria are-needed to facilitate the eltmination of 

• racism, sexism, stereotyfjes, reljgi'ous*^rejudice, and regional chau- 
vinism from all learning*maj^,rials:' % . - , 

This step -bay. be-accofriplislied J>^ disS*|budng two letters'. "The 
first' a general letter of invitation; tlje ^tptiA, an informative letter 
' giving more speclficdetaiUpfthewbrks^opTheinitialletterofin- 
vitation td potential participants should set forth information, such 
as the date for the workshop, the time, .the place, and oth^r 
pertinent facts. This letter should be mailed to participants well in 
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advance of th^ workshop to permit participants to clear their 
calendars in advance of the scheduled workshop date- 

The second letter should sent to each^participant just before 
the workshop date. Specific details should be provided, such as the 
^neral objectives to be„ accomplished, activities in which the par- 
ticipants are to be involved, and the amount o( the stipends x<j be 
paid to the participants, A reply sheet should be provided with a , 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. , ^ 

The general letter to participants might be drafted like this: 



Dear. 



Thfe'purpct^e of the Poiyculturai Workshop Ts to help you, the par- 
ticipant, broaHen your skills in the development, implementation, 
and evaluation of poiyculturai curriculum materials. 

To assist us in carrying^out the workshop on (month, day^ year), a 
National Resource Consultant, (name of consultant), will join us. 
- '^^ou have l>een invited to atterS this workshop because of your 
expressed interest in poiyculturai education. Your participanon will 
help speed your school toward-its goal of irtiplementimg 'a 
poiyculturai curriculum, ^ ^ 

The workshop will be at (address). The hours-are from 9:00 a,mr 
to 4:00 p,rar. You will be paid a stipend of (dollars). 

Please /complete the enclosed form and return it to me at your 
- earliest convenience. 

Well ope to see you at the workshop! 

Very truly yotrrs, 
John Doe, Coordinator 
Poiyculturai Education 

Stage 3: Implementing the Workshop 

The success of tht work-shop will be related to the careful attention . 
given , to planning, the enthusiasnJ of the convener, and the choice 
of who helps facilitate the endeavor. By careful attention to plan- 
ning, we mean checking out the workshop tasks to be accom- 
^plished, checking out the transportation and lodging for the guest 
c3nsultant,-and checking out the workshop facility for such things 
as lightir>g, seating arrangements, public address system, chalk- 
board, poster paper, masking^tape, overhead projector and screen, 
lunch provisions, and other accSinmodations. 
The coordinajing workshop convener shpuldbrief the workshop 

» * V' ' \ 
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fadlitatihg staff to be sure everything is organized according to the 
planning schedule. Lay citizens and parents from ethnocultural 
groups should be invited to /the woVkshops as observers. These. 
persons could be vital resources in reinforcing thje efforts of the or- 
ganisation. I 

' 1 ^ ■ , 

.Stage 4: Evaluating the Workshop . 

The wotkshop should be evaluated jn terms of its usefulness. In the 
finaLanalysis, thi^ can be mswered only by each workshop par- 
^ ticipant. An evaluation design should be an outgrowth of sugges- 



tions from the^articipantSr 



.addressed in the evaluation design are: 



!ome leading questions that should be' 



• « Was thfi workshop beneficial to you? 

• Do y6u feel you ha^e been provided new iRformarron or new 
insights? ' \ ( ' • ^ 

• Do you feel more SHiiied in-the development of polycultural ma-- 
terials? \ 

• Are 'you more £amiiiar^i^h commercially ^vailableHearning ma- 
terials? *■ ' * \ 

Do you feel mor,e competent in the use of polycultural mj- 
terials? • , \ , , ' ' 

• Did you find the resource consultants helpful? 

• In what ways did yoy find the consultants helpful? 

Evaluations written by participi^its do not always tell the com- 
plete success or failure story for ihe workshop. There are times 
when It may appear that these evaluations are at odds with the per-, 
sonal observations of the workshop process. Sometimes dis- 
""cussiohs with the participants bring forth unexpected comments/ 
some pbsitive and some negative. H^re the rule of thumb is the^ 




participants may^ register 
flients about the workshop. Doubtjess many people^imply do not 
like to say negative^iphings, even on an anonymous questionnaire, so. 
it is possible that the ratings will "be more positive tljgn negative. 
On the other hand, thei^e is.some eyidence in the resiwch .litera- 
ture that suggests vocal critics are not oftfen representative of the 
total group. The workshop planning-evaluation.corJimittee should 
.take positive satisfaction and pride in the Organization that 
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sponsors a^id supports a workshop' on polycultural education. In 
such a case, the message of commitment is much more important 
thaa the medium. ' < . • - 

Stag^ 3: FollQwing-Vp the Worjzshop 

The working priteria. devebped and used by the .workshop par- 
icipants should be later synthesized into a foynal instrument for 
classroom teacher, use/ Cleanly stated suggestions for using the cri- 
teria should be interwoven intb the instrument., The polycultural 
programs coordinator may find it helpful to convene the ad hoc 
writing committee to .revise and refine the criteria from time to 
dme. The ad hoc waiting committee c^n accomplish this task 
through materials-rtesting^ sessions in which curriculum materials 
^ ate tested against the newly developed working criteria. 

In suhnmary the organizations philosophy^^policy^ and learning 
materials criteria will be as effective as the people u'sing them. 
Follow-up is an ongoing, i;ievej:-eii'ding processjbut the payoffs for 
skilled and competent staff\are immeasurablej> 



\ FINANCIN-G POLYCULTURAL 
r PROGRAMS 



Ai\y program design for t)olycultural education should evolve from 
, a comprehensive organizational assessment of student needs. The 
organization should then allocate adequate budget to implement * 
the program. While thii is the ideal Way to implement educational 
"programs, it is far from the^^eality of too many educational organi- 
sations. It is Unfortunate that many organizations set the budgets ' 
first, and then attempt piecemeal effort^ at program planning for 
the students. This practice of "cart-horse** ^administratibn, along- 
fcvith dwindling fiscal resources, all but negate anx chance for a na- 
tionwide thrust at eliminating ethnocultur^l illiteracy. It is un- 
* fortunate that as a nation, we spend billions oOdoUars annually to 
. study our distant celestial neighbor the moon, but we seem unwill- 
ing to finance programs thiat would help us. learn about the 
neighbors of this planet. / — 

The* psychology of reversed priorities underscores too many 
federal-level and state-level, attempts at mqlticuituiral education.. 
Few if any of the legislative programs, or the multiplicity of federal 
and 5tate laws, provide the funding necessary to uproot- frojn 
American life the vestiges of racisnir^exism, religious discrimina- 
tion, regional chauvinism, and all the other ethnocultural 
manifestations ofdehumanization: * 

There are three organizational expressions of commitment to 
programs for polycultural educatipi^ the verbal pronouncement ^y 
officials in thh organization, written statements of policy, and the 
bridget. While the importance of verbal and written expressions in^ 
climate setting within organizations is great, it is the allocation of 
- Hollars that* transmits the stronger signal. . . . 

Sometimes verbal expressions of commitment by organization 
officials 'are politically motivated. Some officials make false 



l^romises in the.heat of confrontation with ethnq^jltural pressure 
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groupSr In educational politics, iris best to^pres^s for a s'traightfor- 
^ ward' update on the organizations position With regard *tc5 

polycultural education. Beware of the tendencies of some organiza- 
. jions to produce sophisticated publications detailing in "Madison 

Avenue" fashion their commitments to polycultural education. 
^^"^^Cpo niany brochures "hypocritically proclaim the organization s 

. dedication to equal oppomifiity anS affirhiative action. 

The two test question! which will either prove or disprove the 
• issue of commitment are the following: . ' 

•__:Where is the budget to implement the polycultural program? 
• Who contr<5ls the budget? 

The budget for implementing the polycultural program .should be 
under the control .of the administrator of the program. A major 
' fiscal responsibility of t^e coordinator is to prepare a budget to 
carry out the goals and objectives for the program. The coordinator 
] should be knowledgeable and skilled in budget-development. This 
__mustJnclude ajhorough understanding of every component in the 
budget. " 

The funding sources for polycultural programs sometimes sug- 
gest the organization's commitment, budget provided by the 
local organization is a positive expression of commitment. But the 
* absence of loc^y provided budget and/or the total dependence on 
, outside funding, suggests a l^k o^^commiimenc by that organjza- 
ti<yn^o polycultural educational programs. Further, the total de- 
pendence of , the organization on outside funding suggests that the^ 
polycultural educational endeavors are to be kept isolated and dis- 
connected from the regular curriculum. 

All budgetary requests to fund polycultural programs shoulcf be 
submitted to funding organizations with a proposal for a grant. This 
~i5-the polycultural J program coordinator's most critical, fiscal 
responsibility. This is bA^ause J>rogram development and the ability 
to win grants pften determine the success or failure SNir^niza- 
" tions seekii:jg,funding. - * , 

Sever^ .proposal-development stages deserve special attention 
by the coorcRi^dior: ^ , ^, 

' 1. ""Statement of the problem and the needs 
^ 2. 'Statement of the general goals and objectives * - 

3. 'Statement delineating an historical perspective of the 6rgani2a- 
tion. 
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4. Statement J delineating the progfam components m terms or 
, specific behavioral objectives 

5. Statement mapping the timetable for the implementation of the 
program ♦ 

- ,^ . 6. Statement of needed budget 

, 7. Proposal negotiations and the politics of grant-winning 
' 8. State^ient explaining staff responsibilities. * 

1, Statement of the Problem and the Needs 

The^fiist step in proposal development is to identify the problems 
^ and translate them into needs. Begin with an assessment of student 
.needs/ The report of your findings' might shpw a correlation 
between diverse racial-ethnic-cultufal populations in a school and 
tlje increase of conflict among the vari9us groups. This assessment 
might show the need for a polycultural curriculum as a vehicle for 
minimizing racial-ethnic -culturah conflicts. The report might show 
the disruptive influences of racial-ethnic-cultural conflicts on the 
school or^nization and the cumulative effects on patterns of, 
student achievement. The assessment-might show the impact of 
negative racist attitudes of teachers and students, ahd how these af- 
' feet behaviors that create disequilibrium within the school organi-- 
^ zatioh. The needs may then be substantiated in: the proposal with 
the necfe^sary sui>porti^e data, such as the Dumber of conflicfs 
• racially raotivated, declining student achie;vement, increasing 
faculty turnpt^er, low staff morale, incre^ing parent dissatisfaction, 
etc. . . 

„ 2, ^^ 'Statement ofthe (je*neral Goals and Objectii)es 

The second step is tfie statement of goals. Remember that your 
general goal is to esjabli5lxt}iPT9iycultui:al curriculum. But specific ' 
objectives must b^tated in str^ghtforward, behavioral langu^e. 
Forexampler" ^ ^ . > 

During the implementation of this program, we will see a definite 
J decrease in the number of racial-ethnic-cultural conflicts in verbal 
exchanges^Between students using racial-ethnic-cultural stereotypes. 

^ Once the. objective has been delineated, the activity for carfying 
-outthe.ohjective must be stated: Fox.example: 

Program content for^the polycultural curriculum for grades X 

ERIC -m " : - 
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tKrough Y will focus on dispelling racist myths and stereotypes for A 
^ - and^racial-^thnic-cultural groups. 

A Statement of evaluation should follow each statement of objec- 
tive and accompanyingactivities. For example: 

Records of conflict-incidents will be maintained by each classroom ' 
teacher. Curricula materials dispelling racist myths and stereotypes 
will be developed and field-Cested,a^inst cj:iteria established by the 
organization. 

3* Statement Delineating at} Historical Perspective 
^ of the Organization " " ''^ ^ • 

.The third step of the proposal should denote general background 
informatiqti leading tcK^ statement of the problem ^ind the need 
. for a polycultural curricuhim. This should be done in narrative 
fashion. Any written docunientktion affirming "the organization's 
commitment to polyculjcural education should be interwoven with 

•the Wstorical background. . ' ... 

• ' ^ \- . ■ ^' ' 

J4> Statement Defiveating the. Program Components 
in Terms of Specific Behavioral Objectives 

In the .fourth step, be .sure to detail each compgnent of the 
proposed curriculum. Again, state this in' straightforward, be- 
havioral language: who is responsible for, doihg what. A description 
j^t each of the program components will identify the schools ac- 
tively implpm'enting the polycultural program, the number of 
students to be served in the p^^am, the kinds of program designs 
for grade-age-interest level studifent-gf oupings and for whdt periods 
of time. * • 

5* Statement Mapping the Timetable for the • - 

Implementation of the Program ' 

Tlie fifth step of the proposal \<^ill see forth the timeta^bles for imple- 
menting th.e program. The.cop/dfinator must maintain a clear fgcus 
'on the time schedule of tlve polycilkural curriculum if it is to run 
smoothly. A tiipet^le should list oii a single page^all majorjmple- 
mentation tasks, their starting dates, and their completion dates. 
Majbr implementation tasks' should include the requisition and dis- 
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tribution of equipment and supplies, screening and selection of 
staff, planning and providing in-service education to staff, selection 
of student participants, planning and preparing of curricula ma- 
terials, organizing and scheduling activities for the ad hoc writing 
committee, and perhaps most important, the screening and selec- 
tion of the program coordinator. ' . ' 



^. Sfatemenrof Needed Budget 

The sixth step of the proposal should be a detailed budget showing 
J. the number of d^oU^s requested for the admin«^i;^on and evalua- 
tion of a polycultural curriculum. This shoul4.inclu3e:,professipnal 
personnel salaries, clerical salaries, instructional equij)nient, 
telephones, mileage costs, special curricula materials, research ma- 
^ rerials, housing space "^nd maintenance, pre-service educatiot} 
workshops for staff, in-service .education workfshops for staff, • 
^ instructional hardware, instructional software, and salaries for 
parent, stud&nt, and citizen participation. A statement of justifTca* 
tion and rationale should.accompany each expenditure category.. 

7. Proposal Negotiations and . * " 
the Politics of Grants-Winning ^ 

.It is unfSirtunate that some polycuftural proposals for grants are re- 
jected on the bas^ of political considerations, while many poorly 
conceived and poorly written proposals are funded on the bisis of 
sheer expertise infgrants-winning.'One organization in a^mjtior 
urban city reported submitting a comprehensive propos?J^for th6 . 
development of multiracial curricula materials. The proposal was 
rejected by a higher echelon, state-level official. It s€;ems thejprga- 
nization had denied the official's request for a more comprehensive 
written statement of copimitment by the organization to sdSfcdl " 
desegregation. \ * \ ^-r 

A proposal for a pilot bussing exchange program between a 5j f 
central city school system and suburban schoot districts was futlded ..^^ 
despite the submission of a piecemeal proposdr-iThe reason? 6 
^ Metropolitan exchange bussing program proposals ^fireregarded, J\ 
at that time/ as sure bets for funding. In another sixukdc^^ private, 
I foundation agreed to funding a proposal for gi^ot before. Uvwas^^"^ /fi; 
"ever written. ^ / " * . \ 'jS; 

Two general*guide!ines shoujd direct the organization Sxdevelop- , 
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^ t. First, a fun<jed proposal is a pro- 
logical time has come. Second, non- 
discarded! Instead, the'^e should be 
redevelopment^and submis^sion'at a 



A^key consideraooiTfor^curing proposal funding from public 
and private agencieosis the^skill of winning grants. There is a multi- 
plicity of strategies followed By organizations to secure funding — 
ffSftrthejdesign anidey^Jxil^ment o,f the proppsal to negotiating it. 

lil^^iS^i^^^i^rgcciiwith, these responsibiU ties ihu^ 
ted TSftfii^Land flexibility in their role positions. This is because 
the^sjcill o/winnTngjjgj^^roposals requires, addition to writing 
skills, selling skjU^gn^fobbyist skills, a working knojvledge of 
l^SatioaT^nHti^^^^gl^^ns, regulation^ and policies at the 
alv state, ^and::^locaL levels. These capabilities should be 
L' considered -when "selecting the coordinator for polycdtural pro- 
.grams. 

Grants-winning sTcllIs must be developed through person^^- 
e-CQ^ne comttiuniQations. Tlie political suppor^necessary^jo 
influence the fumKr^^^roposals can b'e facilitated social con- 




versaaons, a gersortal^siywith a key official of the funding agency, 
^jtCMg^coffeej^gga^^ with a legislator, a personal note of 
inrerestiiK^^^airperson of the proposal jreader s committee. ^ 
">JS0ne authprw*?]'^^cultural proposal was called for an im- 
^gte conference with the*offv;ial of a ftaiding agency. It was the 
day befor^^-tSSliin^^ agency was to inake^ecip ions on several 
'-proposals submitted. The. dfficial was upset* that three proposals 
h'adlbeen submitted^ from the same organization. Two of phe three^ 
pfc^gjlls had^jdemical ^arrative descriptions, page \>y page, but . 
caix^J^iS5i^^g£ofect*titles and budgets. Informal conversations 
withtKe^state-efficiaLbrought both coordinator and the state official 
, to thexealizati^^hat the identical pages in the two proposals were 
due to. a colfatingen^JfS in the office of the funding agency. The 
^!^S'^ggt fcguickty-eb ^;jg to thejppropriate proposals and made 
& r^yieiUli^^^ES^making committee. ^ , . • 

StaP^m^^ii£Mj^tntng Staff Re 

The eighth steprp?^^sal development and proposal imjS^enta- 
tion, shbuld-bessfe^ by the orgaliizational proposal-writing teani. 
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The coordinator can facilitate, the team process preparing a 
"Proposal Preparation Functions Chart." This chart should detail 
the tasks to be accomplished in developing t}ie proposal. The chart 
should enumerate the persons responsible for coptributing the in- 
formation, such as the date and timetables for accomplishing the 
tasks, and the process for eliciting feedback from the tjfam. The 
feedback process sTiould provide the coordinator valuable informa- 
tion on the attitudes, problems, and concerns^ of tfie team 
members* Cumulative .feedback data from ^.eam^embers can be 
used by the coordinator as a basis for decision-making. 

Once the "ProposS Preparation Functions Chart" has been pre- 
pared' by the coordinator, copies should be provided to all 
members of the organization, and a team briefing should be 
scheduled. The, briefing should focus on the tasks of team, 
members. At the briefing, the coordinator should lay he^ em- 
phasiS;On questions from team members. These should be dis- 
cussed in candor $o that team members understand their responsi- 
bilities for the development of the proposal. ? 

Proposal development and implementation sometimes, break 
down at critical stages because team members, are unclear pn the 
nature of their responsibilities. A 'Tropo'sal Preparation Functions 
Chart" should be prepared. Such a chart should facilitate staff 
' understanding of the mission so ,that the 4)roverbial "right hand 
•knows what the left hand is doing.^* 

- The preparation of a budget and the proposal for a grant should 
both be predicated* upon the procujring of better services for the 
ethnocultural student populationislserved. The budget and the pro- 
posal for grant can msure a fiscal base, ajid with it the* stabilization 
and continuity necessary for the polycultural program to.be a suc- 
cess. Helping students become culturally literate and helping them 
to broiad'en fheir national and international cultural perspectives 
should be the concomitant educational imperative!* 

' \ _ _ , . V 




COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
m POLYCULTURAL EDIJCATION 



L CpriShunity involvement is a collaborative process involving 
V I pa^;^ts, students, educators, and lay citizens working together to 
' JL achieve mutually desired goals. Ethnocultural commuaity groups 
^^^X* c^m. render invaluable assistance to or^nizations iniplementing 
! polycultural programs. Ethnocultural community organizations can 
serye/the edi^cational institutions in anlimber of ways: providing 
■I . counsel on the concerns of ethnocultural groupS, acting a$ soilnd- 
*5a^;s£jng^ boards to the organization, acting as communications links 
between the school organizations ^nd the community, functioning 
as community monitors for supportive community activities, and 
,r , providing a supportive voice to the school organization. ^ 
'l^ ' , Junctions such as. these c^n be carried out; by a Polycultural 
. Community Advisory Committee organized and coordinated by 
l^^,^ the schpol system. Several considerations should be regarded as 
guiding principles for establishing such an advisory committee. 
* 'The first consideratioli should* be membership. Membership , 
should reflect tlje racial, efhnic, and cultural diversity of the student 
C.. populations served. Representatives from 'Other racial-eth'nic- 
^ \ cultural organizations should be a>^fable to give support to the^ 
committee. These members should not be expected to^speak for* . 
their ;racial^ ethnic, or cultural organization, but rather to serve as 
liaison between their organization and the school organization. 
Voting.membership should be reserved on the advisory conjmit- 
. . tee so that a proportion qf nonmember lay citizens are permitted to 
attend any meeting of- the committee and enjoy full voting privi-^^ 
legesr- ' . ^ . . 

. ^ What about the meeting itself? Community organizations should 
, take turns .hosting the Polycultural Community Advisory Commit- 
tee. Meeting at the headquarters of various ethnocultufal com- 
munity, organizations can provide the members fitsthahd opportu- 
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, ^ nines to experience diverse ethnocultural settings. An ethnic 
dliiner meeting almost always assures a good turnout. Committee 
members will find it hard to resist an evening- of burritos, Wiener 
schnitzel, or black-eyed peas and<:ollard greens. , 

The committee should meet regularly as long as there is a need 
•..felt by committee members. All meetings should bje open to the 
public aSd scheduled at-different hours and on different days to en- 
courage maximum participation. , • , , 
' A diverse range of educational topics should be the bsEsis for 
committee planning: • * ^ ^ 

* ' • «* ' , ■ * ^1 

* U ^.Jmprpving the curriculum 

„ 2. Assisting in the development and- implementatiori* of in-service 
education programs * " . 

3. ^Hosting information* sharing forums on local educational issues 
A: Serving as classroom resource volunteers 

5. . Serving as local community hosts for visiting gues,t consultants 

6. Serving as coordinating agency for annual school-community in- 
tercultural events. , % * 

The undergirdtng philosophy for establishing ethnocultural ad^a- o 
sQry committee^i should be an. abiding respect for the cultural 
Mrms of all ethnocultural groups: This means scheduling meeting 
elates so that these do not violate the religious holidays of commit- 
tee lAembers. It means^respecting the determination of oppressed 
minority groups to have a greater voice in educational jdecisions af- 
fecting their children.* Educators sometimes commit the error of 

. underestimating this .determination. ^ • 

A community ^advisory committee of a major city found that 
through cohesiveness and persistence it could influence the deci- 

- si6ns .made within the school system. This commtftee was effective 
in helping the school or^hization Secure a sizeable federal grant 
that J)rought needed services'^to children^and new employment op- 
portunities to a number of lay citizens. .Once the program became 
operational, the advisory committee shifted its focus to monitoring 
the programmatic and fiscal aspects of the program. Comfhittee. 

* memljers visitejd schools to see the services provided through the 

* grant. Conversations between Icommittee members an4 s^^ents 
Jed committee members to expand the committee's membership to 
include students. Committee members "then began , requesting 
more infdrmaSion on the budget, some tinfie^s raising questions^on 

' ■ ^ ^ . ' ' ' ^ 
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what they felt to be unwise ex^eftditures. This committee became 
more than an advisory body. It became symljolic of what com- 
munity involvement should be! Its productivity ^ve credence to 
- the notion that communit^involvement breeds increasing levels of 
community awareness. It was, interesting to note that after a year of 
activity, the committee found itself identifying new areas for input. 
It then set about redefining and expanding it5 objectives. That is 
(^community ihvolvement! , 

Members of community advisory committees, through active in- 
v/Clvement with school organizations^ sometimes develop new 
leyels of understanding reigarding the goals of the school organiza- 
tions.. A community advisory committee in one city directeji^he 
following questions to a school orglanizaticSn official: t;--_-j<!__| 

♦ "Does the curriculum meet tK? needs of blacks,^^tive Ameri- 
J y . cans, and Chicanos?" • ^ 

♦ **How is your work with curriculum developm^tVelated to 
human relations?" . ' , 

^ "Whaf curriculum procedures could^be instituted to better meet 
the ne6dsofall segments of society? 
"How can you justify equal support to the ethnic ^smdies 
J. prograrrf and to groups opposed to desegregation?" \^ 

• "Is there evidence that ethnie study mitigates racism?" \ 
•,-j^"I am concerned with wprld citizenship more than wi^h eth\iic 

• f ^identifications, and why haven't we gone beyond these ' * 



narrow boundaries?" 



I^e Sj^hoot organization s official person fielded the questionslji 
1\ * straightfbfayard candor. A lett^p ojf appreciation from the commit^ 
^ tee. underscored the importante r^^' ' - 

\ ^ with the committee:^ ^ : f 



of his candor in communicating 



rjt 5^^an^ii2^id 
^ i^jjsed itjjwi'dep 
* sp>0^^iT6Qus^>i^e learped 
fhiniftes -<aii!j^d,Qut^ Jje^ 
^ members* qitesE*3ns^ee ^ 





%it%it^ai9^e tfiat^ 

idii^nd tKe^tlmocukur^Q^ 
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^ons. Community involvement is H positive phenomenon »t it 
.faciUtates the deUve'ry of service* to meet the needs of students. 
But educators, parents, and lay citizens should be pognizant of 
potentially negative influences from some cause groups and their 
necative iifipact on the educational process. 

School boards 'and school administrations are witness to the 
increasing effort of well-organized, sociopolitical cause groups to 
cha-nge various asjiects ' of educatron-teaehing and » learning 
methodology, media, administrative , organization, and decision 
making. These efforts may or may not^rodpce improved learning 
conditions for the prime focus of education: children. This is be- 
cause ■scho*ol systems and school communities are still engaged in 
the process ofdefiningwhat ought to comprise education. ^ 
. The challenge for educators is to communicate with the diverse 
ethnocultutM or^nizations and ethnocultural groups so that the 
process of definin^at education ought to bens a coyaborauve ef- 
fort of school and comhiunity. Our failure to do this as educators 
•can only.escalate the negative forces of cause groups: Cause groups 
have learned from the early vanguard of black civil rights groups, 
Chicano activists, and Native Ainerican movements. ISfow u is the 
ecologists, the integrationists, the segregationists, the phylogenetic 
separatists, the "gray panthers, the feminists, and the gay liber^ 
. ti<SustS-T-all with important messages. Public.educaqon itofteQ.tlre 
^arena where the pliilos'qphles 6f such groups are ji^ta^sed^ 
School bbard meetings are becoming ethnocu tural arenas where 
. board members and schgol administrations find themselves gladia- 
tors . pitted against militant cause groups. These . Juxtaposed 
ideologies present a potential for polycultUral conflict-conflict 
many times for the better of educaooti and many times Tor the 

Zsome cause 'groups present^glaring contradicuons between t^ 
tfonouncements as change agents^and what they actually ^actit^ 
Unfortunately for some of tffese^groups, change is predicated on 
cause and effect-a specific action or actions on'the part ot the 
change ageni^and the effect thit. action has on the targets to be 
changed. Bw acirding to thfe" behavioral sciences, lasting change 
occuB ohly when the individual internalizes a new set ofv^ues that 
gives rise to his or her attitudes and, ultimately, behaviors. Th6 

; Icolodsts sometimes discuss air polluuon, rapid transit systems? 

'"^"freeway transportation, and'schoOl desegregation as if these were 
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all separate and unrelated to the increasing racial polarization, 

Some minority -grdups contend' that the feminist movement has 
generally failed to |addres$ racism as It relates to the Native^ 
^ American female, thfe Chicano female, and the black female. Other 
minorities now contend that the lumping of cause groups together 
. ^ is a deliberate> attempt to^keep oppressed peoples divided among ^ 
themselves and- conquered. * * 

Cause groups are prone to pronounce that th^ir own position is 
to support jcoalitions of cause groups as lon^as they are committed 
to increasing opportunities for minorities and other* oppressed 
groups. We are not supportive of such groups when the achieve- 
ment of their goals and objectives insUres the displacement, of 
minorities and woftien in-employment opportunities. Our rationale 
\ is based on the sad reality that the criteria for selej:ti(5n and place- 
ment, of minorities in newly created job opportunities are what 
have historically excluded minorities: seniority and experience. ^ 

The would-be -implementer of polycultural programs would do 
well to know the basic politics of cause groups, Ciuse groups em- 
ploy a:'*multiplicity of tactics as a means to achieve their ends. There' 
is, however, a similarity underscoring the efforts thefy use to get the 
listening ear of school, boards and school administrations. First, 
' there is a cry for change at public; board meetings. Then there is a 
, demand for a ptjvate meeting-with the chief scKool official, usually 
- tJbe^^superintenBent, at which time a preliminary agenda* is 
presented By the group. Usually there are two agendas— a sug- 
t gested agenda and a subliminal Qne. The suggested agenda will 
. usually address general social go^k for change that few would argue : 
with, for example, apple pie and Good -Safnaritanism. The subli- 
minal agenda is usuaJly a move to establish organizational^inroads 
into the organization. Once established within the organization, 
, these groups will commence carrying out their own objectives. 
, /"^ Unfortunately J. cause* groups •;ol3 often ^eek refuge in already 
powerles$, newly established organizations,straggling for survival. 
The internal struggles for power within these organiisations, and 
their limited resources, are sure to result in a diffusion of energie^, 
frustration; and conflict, as well as the ultimate failure for the to-be- ^ 
./implemented. polycultural program. Divide-and-conquer is ||vv£ll 
known sWategy ihat organizations already empowered within 
school organizations sometimes employ to insure the failure of the ' ^ 
* , less powerful units.. ' -^-^ . _ ^ ^ ^ 
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.If a cause-group proposal should merit consideration from^the 
school board, the administrative staff committee should convene 

, (1) representatives from the community, (2) representatives from 
the cause gjroup making the proposal,.and (3) community organiza- 
tions and parents to review the proposal and to discuss the implictt- 

.^rions for the students whose lives mil be affected by it. If the deci- 
sion is to approve the proposal presented, processes and 
procedures for getting the program started s)iould be set intp mo- 
tion. Clarification as to where the program is to resi^^^ iinder 
whose supervision; reporting linfs, goals and objectives, and 
budget pro^ions should be detailed with clarity so evjeryone can 

* tinderstand them. The political nature of cause groups mitigate 
against the institution of tenured role-positions. Instead, there 
should be annual assessment of achieved-objectives and a periodic 
turnover of personnel in charge of cause-group programs to negate 
political entrenchments. Once commitment is made by the school 
organization, zo implement a^proposal initiated by a cause ^oup, 
job descriptions should be established and posted >tO insure op- 
portunities^or all interested staff and community. No direa ap- 
*pointments should be made by the or^nization on the basis of 
recommendations by thfe proposing cause'^oups. Interviews 
should fee conducted according to orgafiization s personnel 
procedures. ' wm " \ 

. The organization of cause groups iPon the increase. School 
board§-and school administrations must ngw address the question 
of how to be most effective in^'working-witii^hem/to improve the 
delivery of services to^the students whom thcf educational institu- 
tions serve. , * ' . ' . > 
' Educators, students, parents, and lay citizens^ should avoid con-# 

^/rfusing the terms "community involvement," "community participa- 
^TiTpn," and '^Community control." Although t^ese terms are not 
mutuaUY-exclusive, and although they convey different meanings to 
different people; they are all interrelated. One may participat^ in 
the activities of a school organisation without Teally becoming* in^ 

, volved. Community <;ontro|, is a cpmmpnity's grip on the sf KooVs 
three P'/?peopIe, program, 'and power.' ^ \ * ,4. . 
.,,4<-Another keyniatter to consider, as th'i^ issue of .commui\hy in--] 

^wlyement is examined, is the phenomenon of goals and exjpecta- 
tions. One:possiyejirea of conflict might be thaexpectations of the 
Polycultural Community Advisory Committee*and the objectives 
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oflhe schpol^or^nizatioB. ^Educators, students, parents, and .lay/ 
* citizens must work to see that ^these are not at cross-purposes. 
\ Finally, Vrommunity involvement is necessary if polycultural , 
%' ''education is. ever, to succeed ' in ' the ^eyes of community 
ethnocultural groups. We belieye the key to achieving community 
>r involvement accountability. Accountability can be built into the 
'Structure of tjie polycultural cbcriculum through clearly stated 
ill ' program objectives understood ^y all. The school<oiylUinity net- 
work can tljen strive together to achieve the capacity tor improving 
%\}, _ ,j)upil performance and staff effectiveness. To develop Dctferthree- 
^vT ^way accountability between parents, students, and teaehert, several 
^ strategies are suggested for ethpocultural community oi;^i?a- 
tidhs: 

^r^, - 1. sponsor discussion forums 

*Jk>'* ., ' . tion ' " i » ^* ' u * 

:2. Become involved in the affairs of the school.organization so that 
C ' * - relevantlssues and concerns are kept alive until addfessed^^ 

M--^^- * 3-^ ^^^^^ schpOl-organization personnel to attend and participate 

with i# community in addressing comn^unity-ciefinedw 
^ ^ 4. Demand educational accountability throtigh dearly defined or- , 

, - ganizatipn standards and clekrly stated criteria and procedures . 
for.evaluating theperformancVof students ^nd educators. 
'* * ' \ * ' * ' * • 

A polycultur^ curriculum will be as strong as the cpmmuiijty 

roFt if receives. That support shoiild be cultivated by educators 
% network of educators, studeiits, parents, and lay citizens 

, , Jp^g together for the common goM: to help students bfoaden' 

>^ their national and international cultural perspectives. A com- 
p .;. * jfeunity's most precious Resource is its^ childifen and youth. They 
%( must be provided \«ith every opportunity to grow, for that growth 
f ^ is the key to resolv'ing the problems^of ^r pollution, water poHu- 
. * \ion ' and the moshieadly of all pollutions— the pojlution of racism! 
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SOtCAIiId LIBERAL3 AND ' 
SO-CALLED INTELLECTUALS 



Organizational efforts to address manifestations of dehumanization, 
have been effectively. res'isted, and in too many instances, com- 
pletely stifled — not by the so-called racists, but by the so-called 
liberals and the so-called, fntellectuals. This chapter focuses on 
these types because they ^ppean^tp be well understood in the circles, 
pf many professional educators. ^ 

Discussing these two. types, liberals and intellectuals, serves a 
Special purpose: to alert those who would initiate polycultural pro- 
grams to these potential obstructionists. Contrar y to th e belief of 
some that colonized people seldom conquer (because they are al- 
ways divided, fighting each other), colonized people do unite by 
communicaring with one another. Our conversations with 
professional colleagues, from New York to California and from 

' Michigan to Mississippi, substantiate our contention that the sch 
called liberals and the so-called intellectuals merit careful scrutiny 
by those wh4 wpuld implement polycultural programs. • 

Our perceptions of the so-called liberal and the so-called in- 

^tellectual.are not really new revelatiqns. The late noted historian 
Dr.'Carter G. Woodson offered an admonishipent worth repeating 
to the oppressed ethnocultural groups of today: 

^ ^History shows that it does^ot matter who is infpbwer qr what 
revolutionary forces take over the government, those who have not 
^ learned to do for themselves and have to depend solely on others 
never obtain any more rights or privileg^ in the end than they had 
%fn the beginning; ^ ' .^^ 

. ^- When the desired purposes of these so-tailed friendly grou^ 
will have beeA served, they will have no further use, for the Negw 
, ancf ^ill drpp him just as the Republican machine has done. * ^ _ 

■ When we translate Dr. Woodson s meSsage into the civil rights 



"Woodson, Carter Q. Mis-Bducation (if the Ne^ro. A^socirfted Publishers, 1933, 
. ^>p. 186, 188.. . . 
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movenOhs or the sajuggle of colonized people today, we find 
striking parallels. The late Malcolm X warned of liberals and in- 
tellectuals wresting control of the civil rights movement from the 
hands of the people wholes uffered most. Both CORE (Con^ess^of 
-Racial Equ^ity) and SNCp (Student Non- Violent Coordinating 
Committee) found it necessan^, on more than one occasion, to dis- 
miss from their organizational ranks certain liberals and in- 
tellectuals. 

It should be noted here that when we refer to so-called liberals 
nd so-called intellectuals, our reference is. withih the context of 
observable behaviors — .^hat these^ types do and say that others 
perceiye to be dehumanizing. It wSuld be erroneousfcTfthe reader 
to assume from these observations that so-called liberals and so- 
-called intellectuals are* only found in certain ethnocultural groui>s. 
They can be found in every ethno'cultufal group, and have one 
thing in common: both types have specid destructive potentials for 
'ihefi^iting poly cultural efforts.- ^ 

So-Called Liberals ' * • 

What then.sfiould the would-be implement^rs of polycultural pro- 
grams ij^' on the alert for? Those' who would implement 

lp6lycii|£^^ programs should be on the alert for "gaming" by so- 
calledlSiberals and.;,so-called intellectual's. This phenonienon is 
subtle, insidious, and very difficult to deal with. One example'of 
gaming appears when a decisionrmaking group is moving toward 
consensus. If the consensus is toward implementing a multicultural 

^ program, or a biissing program, or an aiffirmative action program 
(any program /hat might improve the status quo of oppressed 
ethnocultural groups), so-called liberals will invariably move to ac- 
tion. They will invariably proclaim their commitments to equaj, 
educatio/fiflipportunity, but qualify this proclamation with a cau- 
tion that perhaps the dec^ion should be delayed until the housing 
issue is resplyed. So-callea4i beryls are fiujly aware that nine states 
to date haye enacted legislation against^'the construction of Ipw in- 
come housing in suburban areas. Keen observers of recent racist 
literature relating to genetics atid IQ' will recall' these materials 
were by-and-large authored by nationally-acclaimed liberal scholars 
from prestigious universities. It i§ unfortunate that too many of 
^hese racist studies are accepted as scholady truths. 

RIC ... 
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. Carl Rowan provides a piercing analysis of a watered-down 
definition of equal opportunity byp person considered in many 
circles to be a liberal. The foUowingWticJe concerns former HEW 
secretary, Caspar W. Weinberger; ' ' ^ * ' 

Finally Weinberger gave* his own declarations of the meaning of 
.equal' opportunity. He said it is the right to compete equally |br the 
rewards of excellence, not share in its fruits regardless of personal 
. effort. . , ■ . ^^^^^ 

When taxes are high and i)rices higher, ano^ibbs are scapce^and 
hope Is even harder to find, millions of Americans ^03fcff^g for an 
^asy scapegoat Will embrace Weinberger's litany. 

^lame-pliacing becomes an easy exercise. The affluent, ^who got 
that->way thropgh a hu'ndred governirient fights of one kind or" 
anotHer,*arQ,apt to think that theirs are the rewards of excellence 
while all the other miserable clods are trying to sop up gravy without 
Expending proper personal effort.*^ 



Racism has still another^kubtle way ofc^operating against op- 
pressed ethnocultiiral groups through the well-known liberal ploy, 
3ivide-and-cohquer. Time after time the so-cdlled liberals in deci- 
sion-making or decision-influencing roles bave^t into'lxiption, 
sometimes by design, sojnetimes unwittingJj;,. certain conditions 
that set one oppressed ethnocultural group, against another. And 
wfiile these already ' disenfranchised oppressed ethnoculfural 

'gfoups fought ^ch other, the real purveyors of convict (the so- 
called liberals) observed t!he action ^unchallenged. Pr. Carter G,. 

!► Woodson prophetically pinpointed the iss6e: ' . - . 

... too weak to overcome foes who have purposely taught negroCs 
• how ta quarrel and fight about trifles until.their enemy overcame 
^ them. This is. the keynote to the control of the so-called inferior 
races by the self-styled superior. The one thittks and plans while the 
other in excited fashion seizes upon and destroys his brother with 
whom Ke shouldtooperate?^'* * ' 

* * ' - 

Frbm the two examples presented in this chapter, it would be er- 

"fbneous tohypothesize an overly simplistic analysis of such com- 
plex beh^vlSrs by so-called liberals. It is safe to assulnfe that the^ 
psychology of racism is at the roots of such behaviors, although^ 



^^Kov/an, Carl MitjfjfapoiisSfar July 28, 1975. 
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the^efs not empirical hard data to support this cpntention. There 
are, however, the perceptions bf professional colleagues to • 
substantiate this assumfition of racism. . 

It is particularly distressing to fipd th^t many of these types are ^ 
members of oppressed ethnocultural.:groups. James and Ma^^ . , 
. Norman Tillman, nWd black social engineers, went a step furth<^ 
lH-g^S5ijiing the an^ropological profiles oC so-called liberals and 
'so-called inceUscl^s: , ' , . • 

Black iotellectuals.,;f3!fd' ifvhite liberals however defined and of- • .. 
whatever variety" have played critical roles in shaping -the race reja- 
tions landscape of the United States. Bacause both groups have * 
avowed their commitmfenc to equal justice for blacks, riieir assump- 
tions about goals, p'roce4ures-and directibns with tare exceptions, . 
^ have gone Wx^mined. TKis condition if permitted to continue^n , 

become counter-productive.'^ . ■ ' , 

■» ' . . ' 

■^(hCailed Intellectuals . ' , ' ' ' 

The would-be initiatpr of poly cultural programs should be'espe- 
cialiy alert for the bahaviors of so-called intellectuals in group deci- • 

- Wmaking.processes: listen for overly fhetorical oratory, w^tch 

, . for.the^"power plays," steer clear of the "rap sessions ^vithout - 
-speci^c goal-accomplishment agendas. ' • . . 

• - Those who woufd initiate the Tmplementation of polycultural • 
. prog^s should be keenly attuned to^Ke game-playing skills of so- 
..^ caUed.intellectuals. Our belief is that the so-caUed intellectual has 

as a basic objective the desire to obscuremajor,issues affecting the 

progress of oppressed ethnOcultural groups and, in doing >o, ttie • 

: deske'to prolong any decision-making process that couM facilitate • 

- theacbieveinentofhumanistic.equity. ' ' ,<•. * 
- fhos6 whp administer polycultural ptograms should look be- 
yond the definitions of "progret?" for oppressed ethnoculmral . 

- ioips. as defined by the so-called intfeUec tua^l. It is not surprising . 

• mtal&er neariy three decades of-marches and proteits we find the 
r plight of oppressed ethnocultucal groups relativeljj unchanged. But 

.the so-called intellectukU would be quick to point out the increase 
of minorities enrolled in xolleges.and universitieff around the na- 



«*riUman, James, and Tillman.- Maiy* Norman. "Blacli Intellectuals; White 
•liberals and Race Relations." 1972. . 
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tion. This data is used to support the distorted contention of some 
liberals and ^intellectuals that competence^i^ educational prepara- ^ 

' tipn assures equitabl© upward mobility. But bne has only to ob- 

- serve the sudden evacuation of decaying titids and the abandon- 
ment of debt-ridden school districts^to understand the appearance 
oo the scene of newly elected minorityrgroud officials. And after 

^ the riewly acquired offices are' totaled up oatioi^ly; minority group 
representation -is still proportionately less: The Tillmans provide a 

' plausible explanation for this phenomenon: ,^ 

r" • In general Amenca promised the newly emaiclpaced blacks chat in^ 
proportion as jhey mastered one area of ctdtural competence.^he 
• would reward them by permitting.them tp/oRcrate on a par with 
' whites in those areas for which theijr prfevioui mastery had prepared 
' ■ them. Consequently, biac|:s wha mastered,^ many did, theeduca- 
' tiori motif Came to believe that.th*ey wpuld not suffer differential and 
unequal treatment in the areas of employm'edt for which their educa- 
ipn and' training had prepared:them. The^ sobndiscovered the folly 
Of their believing this country's pronouncemetits about equality. , 
» ■ * \ "'"^ 

- These examples of behaviors by so-called libWal^ and so-Called 
imellec'tuals^ere presented to bring tolbcus ^ message for those 
whp would initiate polycultural programs. The \nessage is this: 
develop a repertoire o( coping strategies. v ' , 

* In developing a rfeijiertoire pf coping strategies w^would suggest 
the following: \ 

1. Understand the realty of organizational politfci Changing the 
status quo in organizations tJward the accepiancebf polycultural 
programs will not be.easy. This is because most beople tend to 
choose what they have always had. , ' I r 

2. Plan thoroughly fo| the implementatipn of proposals for grants 
to impleinent pplyculturalf^rograms.' 



3. Understand all the issues related to theifiniciatior 
steringof;af>olycultural^gr^: - ^^r^ 

a. Know the issup. -V- 

b. Know the rationale behind the issue. ^ ^ 

c. JCnow the assumptions underscoring the raf atxale. 

d. '.Knd<^ all the forces for and against the 

consideration.. - ' ^ 



and admini- 
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issue' und^r 
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4. Understand ^very Component of a polycultural program^ ^ 
if^.,. ^ a. Know the goals and objectives to be accomplished. " - 

y ^ b. Know the role expectations and tasks to^e performed by 
(fJjV^, - every participant to implement the program successfully. 

c* Know the exact timetables for acconjplishing each of the 
'|^\T ' / • tasks to be performed. 

' ^ ^^d.IJi^w the dollar-cost for every component in the program, 
e. Know hqw^x^e success or failure of each component in the 
'.program will jDe measured, evaluated, and accounted for. 

It is unfortunate that the omnipresence of racism and sexisip in 
organizations necessitates the delineation of details* for such a 
chapter as this. This book^pffers no apologies, for these details ^e ' 
"realities certain to be faced by those who 'would implement 
J:^,.T:?t.l)elyci4£urai programs. It is most unfortunate that the so-called 
liberals and so-called intellectuals contribiute to the promulgation 
of thjjse ugly reHifies. The so-called liberals and intellectuals, with 

all their capabilities and formal educations, are sadly in reality the 

miseducat^f*If educating America's most precious resource, (its 
children and youth) to higher levels of ethnocultural literacy is ever 
to be a reality, then thole who are concerned must move to action. 
Ourchildren and youth deserve oiir best efforts and nothing less! 
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The Times conducted an inquiry last week into rumors spreading • 
through Washington that Mr. Nixon often used ethnic and religiou^ 
^ epithets, that some of them showed up on White House tapes on 
'Watergate matters, and that others had been edited ftom the White 
House transcripts of the tomesi^ade available to the tJouse Judi- 
ciary Conrtmittee ... A number of former high-level White House 
aides said that, while Mr. Mixon frequently used ethnic and religious 
* . epithets in private, they generally were not meant seriously."^® 

America is in a period of escalating ethnocyitui?ai isolation. The 
catalyst for the concomitant conflicts and hostilities is the 
phenomenon of racism. This is the racism that threatens to colonize . 
America's educationally cheated children into perpetuity. 

>X^hat is a colony and who are the colonized? A colony is a com- 
munity of segregated, isolated people whose life-styles and life 
chances are directed by economic and political influences outside 
, the colony. Every major city Jiarbors a colony. The absentee^owned 
farms of New England are colonies^^^The federally subsidized 
plamations of the ^outh are colonies. The freeway-ringed, but 
suburban controlled;, central cities are colonies. This twentiettf^ 
cefttury colonization is far more devastating than any territorial im- 
perialism of the British, for this is a colonization of Amerte^ny by 
other Americans. The ethnocultural groups (all coloiiized people^ 
th& exploited blacks, the Native Americans, the migr^nt^rkers, 
and poor whites) are as effectively colonized as any nineteenth* 
century British outpost. ^ J ^ 

The tragedy of this condition is that Americans h|u/e allowed a 
national climate of prejudice, hate, racism, and sexjysifi to grow. 
' Ameitica s educational, social, political, religious^ and economic 
institutions must begin responding collectively to stop this conji- ^ 
tipn. Educational institutions can contribute to tliis collective effort " 
through the implementation of poly cultural programs. Failure t^be 
constructively responsive can only lead to mtfre racial, ethnic, and 
^cultural hostilities. * 



*'Hersh, Seymour M. "Racial SbTrs Reportedly Made by NiSeon." MinneapolU 
TnW,. May 12,-^1974. . \ ' 
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Can America Choose Wisefy Betweeti Polycultural 
Curriculum^ and Polycultural Conflict? 

There are three major barriers to polycultural education hpcoining 
a reality for educational institutions. We have labeled these as'colo- 
nizers; institutional, structural, and human. Institutional colonizers 
are those societal systems whose essential framework, characteris- 
tics, and mechanisms , denyi the colonized access to power. 
Structural colonizers are the policies and practices derived from 
executive action of the institutions. These actions help maintain the 
equiiibriuni of colonizer-'held power and thus the system of colohi- 
zation/Human colonizers are the individuals whose action^ or inac- 
tions create the network of structural policies now entrapping the 
people of the colony. Structural and human colonizers are products 
of a sofiety polluted by racism. If institutional racism is'^ pollution,. 
then'^^would seem to follow that the real polluters are tho^e indi- 
viduals behind the institutions. > 
' Whyas it that America permitted bigotry to evolve as a cultural 
norm?-How could \iht that an American^resident and a secretary 
,of agnculture in the twentieth century jjould find a place for ethnic 
and. religious epithets in their daily conversations? How could the 
acciised (and^ their sympathizers) attempt to excuse such racisS'be- 
haviors by rationalising that other American? presidents were 
known to have used roiigh, ethnfc language iit private conversa- 
tion.^ What have social ai^educational institutions done, and what 
is being done to help Americ;a.n . schoolchildren understand the 
dehumanizing, nature of expressions 5uch as wop, mackerePsnap- 
per, broad, nigger, hortkey, pollock, gook, jew boy, polak. There is 
a need for polycultural education for all Americans! 

The need for polycultural e4ucation can be seen in the ugly, 
colonizing manifestations of racism in Aftierica. It can be seen in 
the r^renchment of school syiems from\desegregation. It can be 
seen in the absence of entjiusiasm from fedei'al, state, and local 
governmental .institutions to change normative patterns of racist 
behaviors. There are still antidesegregation amendments in appro- 
priation bills for federal' aid to education, and antidesegregation 
clauses in federal guideHrfes. There are still barriers to opsn occu- 
pancy housing programs. . * ft ; • . 

Thevieed jfor polycultural educatioa can be seei) in the impact of 
politicaF and educational* decisions that are made from racist 

.or ^ i 
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premises. The U.S. Department of Justice intervened in the Rich- 
ifiond desegregation case, suggesting that the Circuif Court of Ap- 
peals reverse, modify, or defer its desegregation order. The U.S. 
Justice DepartiiSent intervened in the Detroit desegregation case, 
as-a friend t>f the dependents, against desegregation. And a proposal 
by Senator Abraham Ribicoff, calling for the equity of sharing by 
all races in the desegregation process, was overwhelmingly 
^defeated by the House ^f Representatives during the 92nd 
Congress. 

No state at the time of this writing has established a desegrega- 
tion enforcement agency with the power to insure local school dis-* 
strict compliance. No state has advocated a statewide desegregation 
of the^I-white, as well as the all-black, schools.^- 

But the picture is not totally bleak. A few state legislatures have 
alloca.ted sufficient fiscal resources to implement desegregation ef- 
forts. A few local school boards at the time of this writing have 
passed strong resolutions advocating desegregation. A few states 
have jnoved ahead in defining and e^ablishing bilingual/bicultural 
programs. The Title IX Ethnic 'Heritage program is a step in the 
right ^irectiof^. ' ' 

The need for polycultural education beconxes even more critical 
when we note the many urban health and eduf ational programs be- 
ing de-escalated and closed out. This is happening at a time when 
one out of five Chicano children is failing to enroll in school, when 
the mortality rate of Anierica*s first citizetf, the Native American, is 
allowed .to be double the national average, when the black male 
jtiust still possess three years of college education in order to earn 
as much as his white -i^ount*erpart with eight ♦years of schooling, 
when two-thirds of the nations poor children, ^ho are white, 
'continue to exist in poverty! ^' > , \ 

How then can a polycultural education contribute taimproving 
the human condition of America's educational institu4p.ns^A 
polycultural curriculum can be the mechanism to ' re-ednucate 
students to higher levels of human understanding. This new level 
of understanding .^H* permit educators and book publishers to 
begin reaching and teaching students about the true American 
experience through a broad rang^^qQe^afning materials. ,Such ma- 
terials will address the eyeryda^iexpe^ncfe?irC{f :^he jracial, ethnic, 
and cultural groups that consuCyte the great potential promise of 
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our nation. A polycultural education can contribute to the arrest of 
racial fears and hatred. ' 

A poiycult^al education can facilitate the re-education of yester- 
day s. generation thrptigh toxlay*s enlightened children. And when 
""that re-eduption occurs Americans will understand why the chy of 
^Atlanta, in vigorous opposition to the^ NAACP, labled school 
desegregjltion in exchange for black community empowerment. 
Whea that re-feducation occurs, white Americans will understand 
why desegregation is no longer blindly* accepted by black people as 
a panacea for the achievement of black children. When, that re- 
' education occurs, Americans will understand why Chicano and 
Puer.£olRican"gro*ups in N^w York City are demanding that cur- 
ricuium materials be made more relevant. And when that re-educa- 
tion occurs minority groups will understand, why white ethnic 
groups are demanding that the learning materials address the white 
ethnics who toiled in the fields,. worked the steel mills, mined the 
nill|ranlj cut the forests. The state of Michigan is to^be commended 
for enacting legislation enabling the Michigan State Department of 
Education to re-examine^ the impact of racial and ethnic groups on 
American history. 

"And what about the feelings of educators and students? The 
following comments were taken from a newspaper artiche on scyhool 
desegregation: 

A hlack student: "I would send my, kids to an i'nreg^Se^school; 
then they would get to know, and understand different/kinds of 
people." . ^ , , ^ " 

A white student: "Yeah, the kids.ift'this ?teighborhpod who didn't 
go to school with black students are different — they're prejudiced. 
^ .They call names and stuff, but not when they* re around bljicks, only 
when they're in *the neighborhood — but, I guess the school thing il 
pretty good. I don't Jcnow what could be done to get people not to 
be prejudiced. Maybe jusj ^e school thing would dolt.", ^. ' , 
^ • A white counselor: "We woHid like our students to have some sense 

of indentity, both personal and cultural, so when they come together 
th^y don't become just one' big pot of mediocrity."*' ^ 

^ A polycultural jsducatioa can be the mechanism to cleanse educa-^ 
tional institutions of racist/sfexist literature and racist/sexist ire- 
search studies. Much of the current racist-oriented literature bela- 



, ^'^ Minneapolis Tribune, May 12, 1^74. 
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bors the failure of desegregation, the failure of poverty programs, 
and the failure of colonized, minority gtoup children to achieve. 
The debates among educators go on, and the philosophic polariza- 
tions ^concomi^nt Y^ith such debates serve to embellish the social 
malady xhat is America s, the pollutioa of racism. ^ ^' ^ 

The subject of race and intelligence quotient is the great catalyst 
for^educator discussions. And today we are witness to the most 
interesting sociopolitical alignments. Liberal sociologists side with 
the environmentalists. The IQ. geneticists find company with the 
racists. Nationally acclaimed.proponents of black colonization such 
as Arthur Jensen, David Armor, Christopher Jencks, Arthur Hern- 
stein, and lately James Coleman in their spurious, research findings 
have attempted to pick up a torch that even Gregor Mendel would 
have *been wise enough to throw down. They have attempted to 
give an academic cloak of respectability to a racist mentality that 
suggests one race is genetically superior to another. They have con- 
veniently disregarded such factors' as the innate bias of middle-class 
created tests, physical environment, vitamin deficiencies, and 
inadequate educational programs. It is discomforting to see that 
studies refuting the conclusions of Jensen and Hernstein have been 
largely ignored. None of the major journals have seen fit to give 
•significant coverage to the Milwaukee^project directed bylDr. Ric' 
Heber, nor. to Dr.' William RQ>«^er's positive findings entitle 
"Learnings Race and School Success." In the Milwaukee project. 
Dr. Heber concluded that ^he intervention of creative educational 
programs can arrest and reversfe the retardation process of low- 
income black children. Every educator, parent, and lay citizen 
co^^rned with, the survi\ul of educationally cheated, coloBized 
children sTiodld scrutinize tlie racist materials being published aiid 
promulgated today in the name of scholjirly research. 

.Which jvay is America to^go? Can the escalating racial^ ethnic, 
cultural antagonisms be reversed?* Are we destined to be a nation of 
separate nations? Can Americans — red, yellow, black,* tan, and 
white — work together to transform the great phrase "one nation, 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all" into a reality 
for every American? -'f'*^ 

There is really nothing difficult about establishing an effective 
polycultural program. All it takes is a will, commitment, action, and 
resources. There i$ difficulty in getting some of the people within 
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organizatioiis to commit themselves sufficiently. That is the 
challenge. foV educ^ors and education. And it must be clearly 
understood that without clear commitments by the organization (in 
cledrly stated goals and objectives for a polycultural curriculum), 
.the effort is defeated before it is begun. \ 

America Can and Will Chpose Wisely^ hettpeen 
Pofycultural Education and Polycultural Conflict 

The time is now for polycultural education! The destiny of chi^ na- 
tion 'hinges^ upon t he development of its most precious ^resource, 
our children and»youth. The phenomena of racism and sexism in 
education must not continue to be the barriers to developing this 
precious resource. The implementation of a polycultural education 
in school organizations would be a major step toward removal of 
. those barriers: 

^'he racial, social', and cultural health of America must be revi- 
talized, and now is the time to do in The^ conscience of America, 
our physician, will set into motion a^constfuctive diagnoses and 
prescription for cure. If this. happens, future Americans- may yet 
. know its great promise: the freedom to live on a depoUiited planet, 
the freedom to breathe depoUuted air,' the freedom to drink' 
d^poUuted water, and the freedom ^to^gfbw up together jn a 
depoUuted, racist-free society. , ^ ' ^ 
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